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MABEL’S PROGRESS. 


By Tse AuTHor or “Aunt MARGARET'S TROUBLE.” 
——~>— 


Boox VI. 

CHAPTER I. HOW JACK FOUND A PATRON. 

Maset’s brightest dreams of success in the 
art she had chosen were more than realised. 
The. second character she appeared in—Beatrice, 
in Much Ado About Nothing—charmed the 
town. Juliet had afforded no scope for the dis- 
play of a certain buoyant playfulness of manner 
which belonged to her, and which robbed the 
saucy sallies of the brilliant Beatrice of all 
bitterness whilst preserving their point and 
sparkle. And then her tenderness and indig- 
nation on behalf of her wronged cousin, and the 


(a crowd of deathless images. 





half tearful, half fiery, wholly womanly and 
passionate manner in which the famous “ Kill | 
Claudio!” was delivered, were pronounced by | 
the critics to be quite admirable. Mr. Alaric | 
Allen was in high content. His theatre was | 
crowded nightly ; and the audiences showed no 
symptoms of falling off, even though the end of 
the London season was rapidly approaching. 
Mabel was re-engaged for the following year at 
an increased salary. Her income was already 
a large one. 

“TJ am growing quite a rich woman, mamma!” 
said Mabel; and then she gave a little sigh. 

Her life outside the theatre was quiet and un- 
eventful. She and her mother and Dooley 
lived in as retired a manner in the pretty cot- 
tage at Highgate as though Miss Bell, the 
brilliant actress, the idol of the public, the 
magnet that attracted admiring crowds to the 
Royal Thespian Theatre night after night, were 
a personage utterly unknown to them. Oppor- 
tunities were not wanting, had she been minded 
to avail herself of them, of shining in society as 
the lion of the season, the latest novelty, the 
spoiled child of the public for the passing hour ; 
but Mabel would have none of this. Without any 
romantically high-flown notions as to the exalted 
character of her art, and regarding it chiefly, as 
she did, in the matter-of-fact light of an honour- 
able means of employing her faculties to win a 
subsistence for herself and for those dear to 
her, she yet shrank from any such abasement of 

er profession as would have been involved in 
the acceptance of many of the invitations she 
received, She resented the implied assumption 





that she, who amused vacant fine ladies and 
gentlemen, and cheated them into some fleeting 
ghost of an emotion on the stage, would be 
flattered by the honour of being permitted to 
gratify their more or less impertinent curiosity 
in their own drawing-rooms. Not that there 
were wanting kind words and pleasant encou- 
ragement from many persons whose rank was 
their least title to respect and honour; or still 
more precious opportunities of seeing and con- 
versing with men and women illustrious in 
literature and art, the mere mention of whose 
names had made Mabel’s pulse beat high in the 
days of her early girlhood, and had conjured up 
Still, on the 
whole, Mabel saw but little of the small great 
world of London that came to gaze at her, and 
— her, and admire her from its cushioned 
stalls. 

“It is very odd to me, Mabel,” said Mrs. 
Saxelby one day to her daughter, “that you 
don’t seem to be a bit less shy than you were at 
fifteen. Nay, upon my word, I think you are 
absolutely more shy now than you were then!” 

“T think I absolutely am, mamma. But 
why does that seem so very odd to you?” 

“Why? Good gracious, Mabel, is it mot 
very odd? You, so admired and successful, 
and accustomed to be the cynosure of all eyes 
for so ‘many hours night after night, is it not 
very odd that you should shrink from strangers 
like a bashful school-girl ? To me it is incom- 
prehensible, I confess.” 

** But, mamma, do you not see that it is not 
me, not my very self, whom those eyes are 
gazing at in the theatre ?” 

“Not you? What nonsense, my love !”” 

“No, mamma. It is Juliet, or Beatrice, or 
Imogen. I assume those characters of the 
poet’s imagination, or, to speak modestly, my 
humble conception of those characters, pre- 
cisely as 1 assume my stage costume. I put 
on, as it were, another individuality which con- 
ceals me like a mask. To all that crowd of 
strangers who fill the ne oe Theatre, Mabel 
Earnshaw is an utterly unknown personage, I 
assure you. You understand, mamma ?” 

Mrs. Saxelby did by no means understand. 

“Umph! It is one of your fine-spun fancies, 
my darling,” she said, smiling placidly, with a 
little self-satisfied consciousness of Kee own 
superior common sense. 

“Perhaps so, mamma,” said Mabel, “ but 
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without some such fine-spun fancy I should 
never set my foot on the stage again.” 

It must not be supposed that in her pros- 
perity Mabel was neglectful of Aunt Mary 
and her family. A constant correspondence 
was kept up between them, conducted chiefly 
by Janet and Mabel, although Mrs. Walton 
would send a letter now and then containing 
all the family news, and Mrs. Saxelby occasion- 
ally covered an elegant monogram-surmounted 
sheet of paper with her delicate ladylike hand- 
writing, which looked so singularly clear and 
regular, and was so provokingly difficult to 
decipher. The news from Dublin was ex- 
tremely good. Polly and her husband were 
prospering greatly. Carlo Bensa had been 
made conductor of a society for the cultivation 
of vocal part-music, and had almost more 
teaching than he could manage. Uncle John 
was permanently engaged as a contributor to 
the scientific journal which had already accepted 
some of his papers on chemistry. Janet, as of 
old, was her father’s faithful indefatigable 
amanuensis. But of Jack’s prospects the ac- 
counts were positively brilliant. He had been 
painting and studying industriously, and, with 
such good results, that he intended to send a 
picture to the Academy next year. But this 
was not all; he had found a patron !—a patron 
who praised his pictures, and, moreover, bought 
them at a liberal price !—a patron who pro- 
hesied for Jack a high position amongst Eng- 
ish landscape painters, and who had invited 
him to come al pee at his house in London. 
It was incredible good fortune ; and Janet, who 
communicated the pleasant tidings, departed 
from the usual sober moderation that charac- 
terised her style to dilate upon the success 
which seemed at last about to crown her 
brother’s cheerful steady perseverance. ‘“ And 
only think, dear Mabel,” she wrote, “to 
whom we are indebted for having introduced 
this discerning person (ve think him a miracle 
of acumen, aud you will think so too, for Jack’s 
sake) to our family! To dear old Captain 
Duff, in whose ship you came across to Ire- 
land! Jack’s Mecenas is a brother-in-law of 
the captain’s, and a Scotchman like himself. 
He lives in London, and is in some trade or 
business there, and has plenty of money. But, 
what is better, he has the good taste to culti- 
vate an acquaintance with the fine arts, has a 
well-chosen little collection of paintings, and is 
reckoned—Captain Duff says—a very compe- 
tent judge of modern pictures. He is delighted 
with Jack’s efforts, so he must be a competent 
judge, mustn’t he? The first thing that struck 
om in Jack’s portfolio was that pretty view on 
the river Clare, just above the town. I re- 
member your telling me that you were studying 
Ophelia that morning while Jack was making 
his sketch. Have you forgotten? He bougiit 
it immediately, and gave Jack a commission for 
an oil painting; and what do you think Jack 
did when Captain Duff and his brother-in-law 
were gone? Ie is looking over my shoulder, 
and says 1 must not tell you, but 1 will, to let 





you see that he is just the same harum-scarum 
Jack that you and I remember when we were 
children. Well, Mabel, the door had scarcely 
closed on our visitors when Jack came rushing 
up to the drawing-room, three stairs at a tine, 
hugged mother and me frantically, danced round 
the table, and finally stood on his head and 
knocked his heels together! Don’t you re- 
collect how he used to frighten us by his acro- 
batie performances in the old days *” 

The letter went on to say that, his services 
not being needed at the Dublin theatre for a few 
weeks, Jack would probably take a holiday and 
come over to London shortly. Mabel had 
written to Aunt Mary by return of post con- 
gratulating them all warmly on the good news, 
and saying that she and her mother should feel 
quite hurt if Jack installed himself under any 
other roof than theirs during his stay in Lon- 
dou, and that his room should be prepared 
forthwith. 

Dooley was highly excited on learning that 
“Cousin Dack” was expected, and set about 
making various arrangements for his entertain- 
ment—such as appropriating a certain number 
of square inches in his own particular garden- 
bed to Jack’s use, and giving up his best wooden 
spade to the expected guest. He also collected 
together a perfect menagerie of legless, head- 
less, and otherwise mutilated wooden animals, 
which Jack was to mend and paint into re- 
newed beauty. ‘ Dack may have my ninepins 
to p’ay wis. Do’oo sink Dack likes ninepius ?” 
said Dooley, with much earnestness, and was 
greatly gratified on being assured that Jack 
would doubtless derive exquisite enjoyment 
from that amusing game. At length one 
morning a ring was heard at the garden gate of 
Desmond Lodge, Highgate, and Jack, carrying 
his modest valise in his hand, was ushered into 
the little hall. His cousin received him affection- 
ately, and Mrs. Saxelby with the soft gracious 
urbanity that became her so well. 

** Dear old Jack !” cried Mabel, holding both 
his hands, “the sight of your bright pleasant 
face is gude for sair een, as Captain Duff would 
say.” 

** But how did you come? Where is your 
luggage f” asked Mrs. Saxelby, with the very 
slightest flavour of patronage in her tone. 

“ My luggage? Oh, that little valise in the 
hall constitutes my ‘luggage,’ Mrs. Saxelby. 
And I walked here from the corner of the lane 
where the humble ’bus put me down. I arrived 
in London last evening, but I would not disturb 
you so late. I knew Mabel would be at the 
theatre, so I took a bed at an hotel, and went 
to the Thespian to see Miss Bell as Beatrice. 
And didn’t I feel just proud sitting there in the 
pit, when the onde expressed its opinion in 
the unmistakable manner to which I suppose 
Miss Bell is tolerably well accustomed by this 
time! And didn’t 1 wish mother could have 
been there to see it and hear it, bless her 
heart !” 

There was so much to be told on both sides, 
and so many discursive episodes in their talk, 
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that the morning slipped away with wonderful 
rapidity. Dooley did the honours of the garden, 
and, half shyly half proudly, showed Jack the 
arable land set apart for him, and the garden- 
tools wherewith to cultivate it. 

“T tell you what, Dooley,” said Jack, con- 
templating the little bed of earth with a gravity 
that delighted the child, who watched him fur- 
tively with sidelong wistful looks, “TI tell you 
what, this is a light soil, I fancy, and we must 
grow mustard-and-cress on it. That’s the crop 
adapted to flourish here, you may depend.” 

Then the invalid menagerie was passed in 
review, and marvels in the way of surgery were 
effected. Jack produced a colour-box from the 
valise, and touched up horses, lions, camels, 
and cows, in a very striking manner. Dooley’s 
favourite white charger was ornamented with 
sky-blue eyes and a rose-coloured mane and 
tail; and Dooley himself—in his zealous co- 
operation—bedaubed his hands and pinafore 
with all the hues of the rainbow. 

At dinner, Jack announced his intention of 
calling on his new friend and patron that 
evening. 

“And I shall have to go and stay at his 
place for a day or so,” said he. “ The old gen- 
tleman took a wonderful fancy to me, and made 
me promise to be his guest if ever I came to 
London. Only, when you were kind enough 
to write and say that you expected me to make 
your house my home r 

“Most happy,” murmured Mrs. Saxelby. 

“Though it seems almost a shame to quarter 
myself in this way ¥ 

“ Why, Jack!” exclaimed Mabel, with 
heightened colour, “what are you talking 
about? We were ‘kind enough,’ and ‘a 
shame to quarter yourself’! I didn’t think you 
could have been so unkind. Where should 
Aunt Mary’s son be at home if not here ? Aunt 
Mary, who fed me and clothed me and shel- 
toed me when I was a helpless fatherless little 
ehild !” 

Mrs. Saxelby put her handkerchief to her 
eyes. 

_“I beg your pardon, Mabel,” said Jack, 
simply. 

Dooley had laid down his little knife and 
x and was contemplating the scene atten- 
ively. 

“Dive him a tiss, Tibby,” said he, softly. 
“Dack és sorry, isn’t 00, Dack 2” 

Mabel smilingly bent forward and kissed her 
cousin’s forehead; and Dooley resumed his 
dinner with a good appetite. 

“And where does this gentleman live, 
Jack ?” asked Mabel. 

“Why—it’s the oddest coincidence in the 
world—but he must be a neighbour of yours.” 
| “A neighbour of ours? Really !” 

“Yes; stay, here is his address. The Haw- 
thorns, Desmond-lane, Highgate.” 

“Oh !” cried Mrs. Saxelby, “ that is the pretty 
house over the way, Mabel. I knowit well. 1 

used to see a tall thin man with iron-grey hair 
going down the lane towards London punctually 

















at nine o’clock every morning. But latterly I 
have missed him.” 

* Yes; because he has been in Dublin on 
business. But he was to be in England again 
by this time.” 

** And his name, Jack? You have not told 
us his name.” 

“His name,” said Jack, putting his note- 
book back into his pocket, “is M‘Culloch.” 


CHAPTER II. SEEKING. 

Penetore had been stirring so early that it 
was not yet eight o’clock when Clement went 
up to his brother’s room, resolved to break to 
him the project of sending him abroad, and 
pee for a very painful interview. He 
snocked at the door. There was no answer, 
and trying the handle it yielded at his touch, 
and he entered. The room was empty. The 
bed had been slept in, but was now untenanted, 
and some of Walter’s clothes were scattered 
a the floor. Clement ran down-stairs again 
lastily. 

“Penny!” he cried, ‘Penny, Walter is 
gone.” 

“Gone! Where?” 

“He is not in his room. The bed is empty, 
and the door open. Come and see !” 

They searched through the house—not a long 
process at De Montfort villas—but no Walter 
was to be found. And, finally, the little ser- 
vant-of-all-work, with the rapid intelligence 
peculiar to her class, volunteered the statement 
that she thought Mr. Walter must be gone to 
the bank, for that she had see’d him a-walking 
down the road to the place where the ’buses 
went from as she was a-coming to her work 
that morning. 

“Why in the world did you not say so at 
once, Ann?” demanded Miss Charlewood, 
sharply. 

To which query Ann’s only response was a 
grimace compounded of a grin and a gasp, and 
expressive of such utter vacuity of mind that 
Penelope felt it to be useless to say more to 


er. 

“Tt is odd, his going off in that manner!” 
said Clement. ‘ It makes me uneasy.” 

“* My impression is,” observed Penny, “ that 
on awaking this morning, and remembering the 
scene of last night, he felt so thoroughly 
ashamed of himself, and so afraid to face you, 
that he stole away, with the idea of avoiding an 
interview until your anger should have cooled a 
little. He’ll sneak home this evening after 
banking hours, you may depend upon it.” 

After some discussion, they agreed. that it 
must be as Penelope supposed, although neither 
of them could shake off a lurking anxiety which 
each endeavoured to conceal from the other. 

*T will call at the bank for him on my way 
home,” said Clement. 

“For my part,” said his sister, “I dread 
seeing mamma. What ave we to say to her? 
And she must know the truth, must she not?” 

“Oh, Penny, you remind me well—this 
wretchedness has driven everything else out of 
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my head. I think that I promised to call for my 
mother in Mayfair. I think, my dear, that you 
had better go there yourself and accompany her 
home. You need say nothing in Augusta’s 
presence about this business. Only break it to 
mother on your way back. I shall have Walter 
on my hands.” 

So it was settled between them ; and Clement 
betook himself to his office with a heavy heart. 

Penelope’s task was in truth a most painful 
one. Her brother had urged her to spare their 
mother as much as might be, and indeed she 
herself desired to be merciful if it were in any 
way possible to be so. But strong indignation 
fought with pity in her breast, and it required 
all her self-command to avoid reproaching her 
mother for the part she had played. The only 
vent she allowed to her feelings, however, was 
to abuse Walter, and this she did in no mea- 
sured terms. Poor Mrs. Charlewood wept and 
moaned, and hid her face in her handkerchief, 
and confessed her own fault, and tried to pal- 
liate Walter’s, all in a very piteous and humble 
manner. 

“Don’t ask pardon of me, mamma,” said 
Penelope. “It is Clement, your good, true, 
noble son Clement, that you should ask forgive- 
ness of. Or, at least—l—I—don’t quite mean 
that yow should ask forgiveness, mamma, but 
Walter— Walter ought to go down on his knees 
in the dust at his brother’s feet. Thankless, 
hopeless, heartless wretch that he is !” 

“Oh, Penny, Penny! Don’t ye, my love. 
Don’t ye say so!” 

“But I must say so. It was not enough to 
disgrace us all by his conduct at the bank; not 
enough to drain his brother’s pocket of every 
penny he had to pay his vile debts ; not enough 
to pursue his own selfish course without one 
instant’s thought or regard for his family ; but 
when all was generously forgiven, when Clement 
had screened him, and saved him, and brought 
him home, and Walter had given his solemn 
word of honour—Acs honour !—to reform, and 
reward his brother’s kindness and affection, he 
gets a false key to the door, and comes stealing 
mto the house like a thief—yes, like a thief in 
the night—and acts a base, contemptible lie 
through every hour of the twenty-four. ” 

And still Mrs. Charlewood sobbed and 
moaned, and cried plaintively, ‘‘ Don’t ye, 
Penny. Oh, don’t ye say so, my love!” over and 
over again. 

As the time drew near for Clement’s return, 
the mother and daughter grew quieter, and sat 
silently listening, full of nervous anxiety, for 
the expected footsteps. The unfinished street 
they dwelt in was seldom disturbed by the 
noise of wheels, and very few foot passengers 
frequented it. Clement’s quick decided tread 
could be heard distinctly on the gravel. The 
sun began to sink, and Lenthed the parlour 
window where Mrs. Charlewood and her 
daughter sat, making the former shrink, and 
shade her tear-swollen eyes. 

* They’re late,” she said, almost in a whisper. 

“Not very, mamma,” replied Penelope, in- 





stinctively adopting the same subdued tone. 
“ T have known them to be a full half hour later 
than this.” 

Slowly the half hour went by, and Penelope 
was compelled to acknowledge that her brothers 
were now behind their usual time of reaching 
home. “Clem has the agreeable task to go 
through of telling a few stern truths to Mr. 
Walter Charlewood. That is detaining him, 
Poor Clem !” 

Mrs. Charlewood’s lips framed ‘‘ Don’t ye, my 
dear,” but she uttered no sound. At length a 
noise of footsteps was heard approaching. They 
listened. Nearer and nearer came the tread. 

“ There’s only one person!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Charlewood, trembling violently. ‘Only one!” 

Penelope started up and ran to the street 
door. 

Clement stood there alone. Penelope turned 
deadly pale at sight of his face. ‘ Where’s 
Walter?” she asked, with a strained assumption 
of her old hard manner, though her voice shook. 
“{ suppose he refuses to return home at all 
now. That is the latest thing!” 

Clement came into the passage and closed 
the door behind him. ‘“ Walter is not at the 
bank,” he said ; “ has not been there all day. I 
have made inquiries at every place I could think 
of where they were likely to aed anything of 
him. I went to his old lodgings near the 


Strand. All in vain. I do not know where 
he is.” 

* Clement !” 

“Tush! Is mother there? I am going out 


again to search for him. But I thought I 
would come home first, or you would both be 
so alarmed at my prolonged absence.” 

The brother and sister entered the parlour 
together, and confronted Mrs. Charlewood 
standing opposite to the door. She was not 
erying now. Her face looked stern, almost 
menacing, as she fixed her eyes upon Clement. 

** Where’s my boy ?” she asked, harshly. 

“Mother dear, I have been seeking for him. 
He is playing us some trick. He will come 
home to-night——” 

“Find my boy, Clement. Bring me my boy. 
Whatever he may be to others he’s the child of 
my bosom, my latest born, the darling of your 
dead father. If any ’arm befals him, you're 
answerable. Your cruelty has driven him away. 
Find my boy, I say, or woe be to you.” 

She seized her son’s shoulder roughly as she 
spoke. Clement took her hand and passed one 
arm gently round her. “ Mother, dear mother,” 
he said, soothingly, “try to calm yourself. 
There is no cause for fear, please God. I will 
not rest night or day until I bring you your 
boy again.” 

‘The poor woman melted into tears, and fell 
sobbing on his breast. ‘Oh, forgive me, my 
son, my own good son,” she cried; “I’m a 
foolish, wicked woman to speak so to you. 
But oh, Clem, you'll find my boy, won’t you? 
You will bring me my boy.” 

Clement went forth again, and returned late 
at night, still without his brother. He had not 
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been seen or heard of in any of his accustomed 
haunts. ‘He may still return to-night,” said 
Penelope. “ It may be simply bravado, to show 
that he will not be controlled.” They watched 
and waited until the grey dawned in the sky, 
but there came no tidings. 

‘The next morning Clement went straight to 
his office. It was yet so early that there was 
no one there except an old woman employed in 
sweeping and dusting. Mr. M‘Culloch, who 
had been absent from,town, was expected back 
that morning. Clement left a note for him, ex- 
cusing himself from attendance at the office that 
day, and also a few written instructions to the 
subordinate clerks. As he went out, he saw 
the morning’s letters lying on a desk. Among 
them was one directed in the handwriting of his 
anonymous enemy. He started as though he 
had been stung, and turned away his head. 
Then he stood a moment in the street, irresolute 
which way to direct his course. “I will try 
his old place once more,” he said. “Some 
of his companions may be known there.” And 
he went rapidly towards the dingy lodging- 
house in the Strand. The slatternly servant— 
whose tenure of office had been unprecedentedly 
long—was still there, but had given notice, 
and would leave to-morrow. She took care to 
inform Clement of this fact before she answered 
one of his inquiries, and added, superfluously 
enough, that mines of gold should not tempt her 
to remain another day. 

“ And you have not seen or heard anything of 
Mr. Charlewood since he left these lodgings ?” 
asked Clement. 

“Nothink at all, sir. Left ’em! Ah, an’ I 
should like to know who'd stop in ’em as could 
provide theirselves otherways? I wonder as 
the rats an’ mice and the very black-beetles 
doesn’t go, I do.” The slatternly servant was 
evidently under a strong sense of injury, and 
rubbed the hearth-stone with which she was 
cleaning the door-step round and round as if 
she found some relief to her feelings in grinding 
it down spitefully. 

“Then you can tell me nothing? I am very, 
very sorry. We are in great trouble respecting 
my brother, at home, and I should have been 
grateful for any information that might enable 
us to find him.” 

Clement had touched the right chord. The 
girl looked up with a ray of sympathy in her 
coarse face. 

“In trouble, sir, are you? Law, now, I’m 
sure I’m very sorry, and if I knowed anythink, 
Td tell you in a minute. Oh my!” she ex- 
claimed, after a moment’s pause, clapping her 
hands together, “I wonder if she could give 
any information 2” 

“Who? Who, my good girl? For God’s 
sake tell me at once !” 

_ “ Well, sir, it’s a party as comes here some- 
times to see a dressmaker as lodges in our 
attics. She bounced a good bit about knowing 
your famaly one day when she see you on the 
stairs. Not as I swallows quite everythink as 
She says, sir. But she’s been here once or 





twice since your brother left, and allus talks as if 
she was quite intimate, like, with all on you.” 

“Met me on the stairs here? Do you mean 
a woman named Hutchins ?” 

“Yes, sir. That’s her. But,as true as I’m 
here, I can’t tell you where to find her, so it 
ain’t much use after all !” 

“T happen to know her address,” said Cle- 
ment, remembering his encounter with Corda. 
“ But it is incredible that she should have any 
knowledge of my brother’s whereabouts. How- 
ever, it isa chance, and [ll try it. Thanks, 
my good girl.” 

He offered to slip a shilling into her hand, 
but she drew back and shook her head. 

“TI couldn’t, indeed, sir, thank you all the 
same. I’ve got brothers and sisters of my 
own, and I couldn’t do it, sir. I’m a going to 
the Eating Ouse next door, and if any time as 
you was passing you'd jist ask for Sarah and 
let me know as it was all right about young 
Mr. Charlewood, I should take it kind. He 
was a pleasant-spoken young gentleman.” 

Clement set off for that poor region he had tra- 
versed so recently in Miss Fluke’s sweet society. 
He easily found the street, but it was a long 
one, and all the squalid little dwellings re- 
sembled one another. “I haven’t the least 
idea of the number,” said Clement to himself, 
and stood gazing about him. A door opened 
on the opposite side of the way, and a tall, 
round-shouldered man, with a paper cap on his 
head, and carrying a basket of tools, came out 
of it. “ Come,” thought Clement, “I owe Miss 
Fluke something. If she had not insisted in 
such an impressive manner that she knew that 
man’s face, I should not have recollected it so 
distinctly. But that is Miss Fluke’s acquaint- 
ance without doubt, and there is the house.” 

He crossed the street and knocked at the 
door. After some delay, it was opened by 
Mrs. Hutchins herself in an unexampled con- 
dition of untidiness, who uttered a faint ex- 
elamation, and changed colour when she saw 
Clement. 

* Don’t let me startle you,” said Clement, 
looking at her keenly. “1 have merely called 
to make a few inquiries of you.” 

Mrs. Hutchins stood with the door in her 
hand, and muttered something about not under- 
standing what he meant. 

“Tf you will allow me to come in for one 
moment, I will explain to you.” 

**T don’t know about coming in, I’m sure,” 
she answered, sulkily. ‘“ My “*usband ain’t 
partial to strange faces.” 

“Your husband is not at home; I have just 
seen him leave the house,” said Clement, making 
a guess. 

“ Well, an’ if he is not at home! I suppose 
you don’t think it shows a manly ’art to come 
and try to frighten one of the soft sex with 
your ‘ inquiries,’ do you ?” 

“My good woman, you are strangely ill 
humoured. One would think you haa done 
something to be ashamed of, you are so alarmed » 
at the idea of an inquiry !” 
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Mrs. Hutchins’s face grew visibly paler 
through the dirt that obscured it. “ I—I— 
meant no offence, sir,” she stammered, whin- 
ingly. 

“Very well. Since, however, you will not 
allow me to come into your house, I must ask 
what I have to ask on the door-step. I have 
some reason to suppose it possible that you 
may know where my brother, Mr. Walter 
Charlewood, is staying at present. I—I have 
mislaid his address,” pursued Clement, with a 
sudden instinctive mistrust of the false face 
before him, “ and I wish particularly to com- 
municate with him without delay.” 

Mrs. Hutchins looked at him curiously, with 
her head on one side. “Oh,” she said, slowly, 
“was that what you wanted to make inquiries 
about ?” 

“Yes; and I tell you plainly, that if you ean 
give me any information—and I shrewd'y 
suspect by your manner that you can—you had 
best do so at once.” 

** Had I really ?” she returned, with rapidly 
returning self-possession. ‘And supposing I 
can’t give you no information, what then, Mr. 
Charlewoou ?” 


“Then I must seek it elsewhere. But you 


won’t refuse to tell me where 1:y brother is, if 
It is very important that I should 


you know. 
fiud him.” 

Mrs. Hutchins threw the door wide open, and 
pointed into the house as she had seen the in- 
dignant heroine do at a minor theatre. Any 
one who labours under the delusion that affecta- 
tion is the exclusive property of fine ladies and 
gentlemen, would have been undeceived on be- 
holding Mrs. Hutchins’s behaviour. She turned 
her eyes on Clement with an expression of 
languid scorn. 

“Search my ’ouse,” she said, lofiily. “Cry 
’avoc on my very ’arthstone. Never blench, 
Mr. Charlewood. I am pore and lowly, and of 
course ’ave a right to be insulted.” 

* You foolish woman, I have no thought of 
insulting you. If you know where my brother 
is, say so in Heaven’s name, witliout more ado. 
If not, it is useless to waste my time here any 
longer.” 

“Sir, I may be a foolish woman—thanking 
you for the compliment—but I do xot know 
where your brother has betook himself to. How 
should | know? TI’ll ask you that, Mr. Charle- 
wood, and doubtless in your superior wisdom 
you will frame a answer!” 

“How should you know, indeed?” said 
Clement, with a sigh. “I came here on a 
forlorn hope, and God knows, I cannot tell 
where to turn to next.” He walked away 
despondently, and quite insensible to Mrs. 
Hutehins’s parting shot. 

“Returning your polite salutes, sir, and 
don’t mention the trouble you’ve gave, I beg !” 

The woman watched him with an evil smile 
on her face. “ Who sent him here, I wonder !” 
she said, pondering. ‘ And how did he find me 
out? You’re a nice gentecl amiable gentle- 
man, Mr. Clement Charlewood, and joy go with 





you, for a stuck-up, proud, overbearing, low- 
minded——Ah, but there, sprung from the 
kennel, and what can we expect! It ain’t the 
money as does it. In his rich days, he was 
always a low, plodding, vulgar fellow, and never 
took no notice of me in my own house. Whilst 
for heighth, and poetry, look at Alf! But it 
ain’t,”’ added Mrs. Hutchins, with modest 
candour, “it ain’t every one as has my fine 
feelin’s. I can’t abear lowness. Nor yet 
meanness.” 





JOHN SKEEME, THE PROMOTER. 
IN TWO PARTS. PART I. 


My first acquaintance with Mr. Skeeme—he 
was in those days simply called Skeeme, with- 
out the prefix of Mr.—was about the year 1838 
or 39. LIhad then a near relative, a bachelor, 
who was very well off, and was living in a very 
comfortable— an almost luxurious—small house 
in South Audley-street. He had an income of 
about three thousand pounds a year, was cap- 
tain and Jieutenant-colonel in a battalion of the 
Guards stationed in London, kept his brougham 
as well as a couple of riding-horses, and was, on 
the whole, what at the present day would be 
called a decided “swell.” To this gentleman 
John Skeeme was valet and factotum; and as 
I—then a schoolboy—used to spend a portion of 
my holidays with my relative, I of course got to 
know his right-hand man. My cousin was very 
kind to me, and often took or sent me to the 
different theatres. When he could not go him- 
self, he always told Skeeme to take me, and de- 
sired him to give me anything I wanted in the 
shape of supper afterwards, but to take care 
that I fell into no bad company. No man 
could be more trustworthy than Skeeme. He 
always took charge of me with the greatest 
readiness, although I have no doubt his doing 
so often interfered with his own evening amuse- 
ments. Nothing could be more kind, and yet 
at the same time more respectful, than he was. 
His dress and manner gave him more the 
appearance of a semi-clerical private tutor 
than a valet, and had it not been for a trick he 
had of dropping his H’s, and an incurable 
habit he had of adding an R to the end of every 
word ending with a vowel, he might very 
well have passed for a somewhat dandyfied 
curate—that is, according to the coats, neckties, 
and waistcoats, which were worn by gentlemen 
who had “taken orders” in the days when 
ritualism was as yet unheard of in the land. I 
have no doubt that Skeeme made altogether a 
very nice thing out of my cousin: who, though 
not an extravagant man, left everything to his 
valet,and merely looked at the total of the latter’s 
account-book when he presented it every month : 
giving him a cheque for the amount withow 
asking a question. In fact, it always appeared 
to me that Skeeme appeared to have more 
ready money than his master. Every week or 
so my cousin would ask me, laughingly, whether 
1 wanted pocket-money ? And, as like all school- 
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boys, I invariably did want pocket-money, he 
always said, “Tell Skeeme to give you a couple 
of sovereigns ;” which request the valet at once 
complied with, not even asking my cousin 
whether it was correct or not. 

I remember on one occasion my cousin— 
“The Colonel,” as Skeeme used to call him, 
though he was but a captain in the Guards, and 
a lieutenant-colonel in the army—making up his 
mind very late the night before the race that 
he would go down to see the Derby run next day, 
and would take me with him. A brother-officer of 
his was going to drive a party down by the road— 
in those days, rail to Epsom was unheard of — 
and was to call for my cousin and myself about 
eight a.m. Suddenly my cousin remembered 
that he had only a couple of sovereigns in his 

urse, and that it was long after banking 

ours, and that he would start next morning 
before the banks were open. “ Let me see what 
Skeeme can do for me,” said he, ringing the bell, 
which was at once answered by that most re- 
spectfully grave valet. ‘“ Skeeme,” said my re- 
lation, “can you let me have any money? I 
want to start before the banks will be open to- 
morrow ; I will give you a cheque which you 
can get cashed any time alter nine.” ‘“ How 
much do you require, colonel?” was the reply. 
“ Well,” said my cousin, “if you could get me 
twenty or thirty pounds it would be enough ; if 
I want more, I can borrow it from some friend on 
the course.” “ Better make it fifty, colonel,” 
said Skeeme ; “‘ Epsom is not a place to go to, 
without plenty of money in your pocket. I'll get 
In five minutes 


you what you want at once.” 
he returned and handed over ten five-pound 
notes to his master, who sat down at once to 


write him a cheque. “ No occasion for that, 
colonel,” said the valet ; “ I'll put it down in the 
book, and you can give me a cheque for the 
whole at the end of the month.” What Skeeme 
called “ the book,” was a thin account-book, in 
which every item of my cousin’s expenditure 
was put down. And what with certain quiet 
dinner-parties, with whist to follow, which 
“the colonel” was rather celebrated for among 
his acquaintance, to say nothing of his wine- 
merchant’s account, Fortnum and Mason’s ditto, 
stable expenses, travelling expenses—for my 
cousin went about a great deal to various race 
meetings, and always took Skeeme with him, the 
latter paying everything, as his master was a 
man who hated trouble of all kinds—the various 
outlays were pretty heavy. Skeeme himself 
was a married man, but “without incum- 
brance,” as the advertisements say. His wife 
—quite as respectable looking, and almost as 
grave as her husband—lived in my cousin’s house 
as his cook and housekeeper, so that between 
them they had to pay no rent. Their united 
wages—with everything found—were(as Skeeme 
used to say with the air of a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer when stating the accounts of the 
kingdom) “a consolidated hundred pounds per 
annum.” Besides this, there were, of course, 
certain perquisites. 

The colonel, though by no means a “ dressy 





man,” ora loud “ dresser,” used to get tired of 
his clothes, and with the exception of his uni- 
form and hunting-coats, very seldom wore any 
garment very long. What he got tired of 
was, as a matter of course, handed over to 
Skeeme. Then the butcher, baker, grocer, 
greengrocer, coal-merchant, and other trades- 
men, of course supplied what was ordered by 
Mrs. Skeeme in her capacity of housekeeper, 
and the accounts were made up, submitted to, 
and paid by, Mr. Skeeme, in his capacity of 
steward or butler. The average total of “the 
book,” at the end of the month, was from one 
hundred and twenty to one hundred and fifty 
pounds. Was it to be wondered at if the 
family of Skeeme managed to make something 
exceedingly comfortable for themselves, and 
that after some six or eight years’ service with 
the same master they were enabled to invest 
money in Consols, and even complained that the 
interest on government securities was so very 
small ? . 
About a couple of years after I first knew 
Skeeme—I think it was in 1841—my cousin, 
who was also my guardian, and, indeed, the 
only near relative I had in the world, procured 
me a commission in the army. Having barely 
money enough of my own to purchase my vari- 
ous steps even in a line regiment, it was deemed 
savieaile that I should go out to India, and I 
accordingly asked for and obtained an ensigney 
in a regiment stationed in that country. 1 was 
absent from England some four years, during 
which time I often heard from my cousin, and 
once or twice from his valet. The last letter L 
received from Skeeme, while I was still out in the 
East, informed me that “the colonel” was going 
to leave the Guards—to sell out of the service 
—and get married. “Of course,” continued 
the writer, “I shall remain with my master 
until his marriage takes place, but both 1 and 
my wife will then leave him, for it would not 
suit us to keep in service with a married gentle- 
man.” A letter from my cousin confirmed what 
his servant had written, and at the same time 
expressed a hope that I would come home 
in time to be present at the wedding, which 
was to take place in about eight or nine months. 
Being able to obtain leave of absence, I very 
soon started for Europe, and in thirty-five daysor 
so after leaving Bombay found myself in a Han- 
som cab bowling away from the London-bridge 
station to South Audley-street, where the 
colonel gave me a very kind reception. Skeeme 
was as grave and as respectable looking as ever. 
My cousin was dining out with the family of 
his intended, on the night of my arrival, and so 
[ took my dinner alone, conversing all the 
time with Skeeme, who waited upon me, and 
upon whom I looked in the light of an old 
friend. He did not appear at all annoyed 
at the prospective change in my cousin’s 
state of life, but said that in any case he and 
his wife would very soon have retired from 
service, as they had bgen able to “save a 
little money,” and it was time they should 
enjoy themselves. I asked Skeeme if he 
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intended to take a public-house or an inn? 
He replied that neither was at all in his 
line, and that he thought he would take an 
office in the City, and commence doing a 
little for himself in the way of speculat- 
ing. At this I laughed, and said he must 
have put by something exceedingly com- 
fortable. He replied in his own grave 
way that he Aad a few pounds more than 
was actually necessary for a couple without in- 
cumbrances, and, upon my cross-questioning 
him, acknowledged that he had a_ couple 
of houses “down Brompton way,” which he 
had bought for a mere trifle at the sale of a 
bankrupt builder, and which now, between 
them, gave him an income of eighty pounds a 
year net. In addition to this property, he had 
two thousand five hundred in Consols, and about 
as much more, which he kept floating in good 
bills at from sixty to eighty per cent—money 
lent through a discounter to gentlemen of pro- 
perty, Guardsmen, and others, who were hard 


up. 

Pe Lord bless you, sir,” said Skeeme, who be- 
came excited with the subject, and was warmed 
up with a couple of glasses of wine I had 
invited him to drink : “ Lord bless you, sir, if 
you knew how often I have waited in this very 
room upon gentlemen dining with my master, 
whose bills for one hundred, two hundred, three 
hundred, pounds I had in my pocket, you would 
be surprised. Why, no longer ago than last 
Friday, there was Sir James Cofden, of the 
Blues, sitting at this table, and as the dinner 
was finished he pulled out his note-case, and 
handed ten ten-pound notes to my master, say- 
ing, ‘There you are, old fellow; there’s the 
hundred I lost to you at Ascot. I only got my 
rents this morning from Yorkshire, or you 
should have had it before.’ J knew well enough 
what ‘rents’ had been paid to Sir James the 
night before. J knew that he had done a bill 
with old Malden, of Clifford-street, the bill 
being drawn by himself, and accepted by Foster 
Crib, of the Ninth Hussars, and that for a 
three months’ ‘I promise to pay a hundred 
and fifty pounds,’ on stamped paper, he had re- 
ceived Malden’s cheque for one hundred and 
twenty pounds. J knew all this, and, indeed, 
I had his bill in my pocket at that very 
moment, for Malden had done the little busi- 
ness with my money, and J was the party to 
whom reference had to be made ‘in the City’ 
before the transaction was completed. You 
seem surprised, sir,” he continued, “but I 
assure you I have had in my time the accept- 
ances of half the Household Brigade in my 
hands, to say nothing of the brigade of Foot 
Guards, and nearly all the crack cavalry regi- 
ments. But the game is too risky. I have now 
got very little money afloat in bills, and even 
that little I intend to call in as soon as I 
possibly can.” 

At my cousin’s marriage, I saw and spoke to 
Skeeme, who that day gave up his situation 
with “ the colonel,” and went down, as he told 
me, for a week’s holiday to Brighton. The time 





I write of was the time of the railway mania, and 
those who remember the advertising columns 
of the Times in those days will not easily forget 
the prodigious schemes which, day by day, 
were put forth to the world, in the shape of 
new railway plans. I recollect one day in 
particular. It was about the middle of July, 
1845. That morning there were no fewer than 
twenty-seven new railways—or rather say plans 
of impossible railway schemes—offered to the 
public; and a stockbroker told me that in 
forty-eight hours every one of the twenty-seven 
schemes was at a considerable premium. I was 
seized with the mania of speculation. It was 
easy to ask for, but by no means so easy toobtain, 
shares in those days, unless you knew some of 
the directors. I wrote to four or five of the 
newest lines, but obtained no favourable reply, 
and was one day lamenting my misfortune to 
Coxon of the Seventy-first, at the “ Rag,” 
knowing how well that youthful captain had 
increased his modest wealth by having had 
shares in new lines allotted to him, and in- 
variably selling them the moment they com- 
manded a premium, which was generally the 
very next day. 

* Look here, old fellow,” said my friend, as 
we sat at dinner one very hot evening; “for the 
last two months I have, on an average, had a 
hundred shares a day allotted me in one or more 
railway lines, and the average premium I have 
sold them at, has been a pound a share. That 
makes, at a hundred pounds a day for sixty days, 
six thousand pounds ; if you come round to my 
lodgings to-morrow, I’ll show you my banker’s 
book with five thousand six ae mA pounds 
to my credit, which will just make the balance 
right when I deduct the money I have 
spent.” 

This made my mouth water, for my ill 
luck had been as unceasing as my friend’s good 
fortune had been great. I therefore asked 
him how it was he had succeeded in having so 
many shares allotted him, and whether he would, 
for old acquaintance’ sake, “ put me up to a 
good thing or two.” 

“Til tell you what,” said Coxon: “ I’ll tell 
you what I’ll do. T’ll take you into the City 
to-morrow and introduce you to a capital fellow, 
who is a director upon three or four of the best 
new lines that have come out, and who is to 
be a director of the “ Edinburgh and Cornwall 
Direct Line,” which will be out in the course 
of a few days. You ask him to allot you five or 
six hundred shares in that line, and you will sell 
them next day for at least a couple of pounds 


| premium.” 


“ Where did you make the acquaintance of so 
estimable a character?” I asked. 

* At the office of Malden, the bill-discounter, 
in Clifford-street,” said Coxon. “I went there 
one day about a bit of stamped paper on 
which i had written my name, and which 
was considerably over-due. Malden either 
could, or would, do nothing to help me, but 
introduced me to ‘the party from the City,’ 
with whose money the bill had been ‘done.’ 
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With this ‘party’ I got into conversation, 
and he very kindly renewed the document. 
I kept my word, in paying him when the fresh 
bill became due, and since that we have been 
very good friends indeed. He has more than 
once melted some valuable stamp paper for me, 
and when the railway mania broke out, I got 
him to allot me shares in some of the very best 
things going; for he is very much sought after 
as a director.” 

“Pray, may I ask the name of your friend ?” 
— I, little thinking what Coxon’s reply would 

e. 

“His name 
is Skeeme.” 

* What !” said I, “ John Skeeme ?” 

“Yes,” said Coxon ; “do you know him ?” 

“Of course I do,” was my reply; “ he was 
valet to a cousin of mine in the Guards.” 

‘Impossible, my dear fellow,” said Coxon. 
**T have known Mr. Skeeme for three years and 
more, and have often met him at his office in 
the City, where he keeps two clerks, and has 
long done a considerable stroke of business in 
money-lending.” 

To make a long story short, I went next 
day with Coxon into the City, and in a court 
somewhere behind the Mansion House, up two 
pair of stairs, we came to a door, upon which 
was painted the name “Mr. Skeeme.” Inside 
were two clerks, one of whom seemed to be 
copying very long and complicated accounts 
which the other read off from a ledger. On 
asking for Mr. Skeeme, we were told that he 
was within, but very busy indeed with two 
gentlemen, and would not be disengaged for an 
hour. We therefore went away ; and, taking me 
to a stationer’s, Coxon wrote a note of introduc- 
tion for me, as he was pressed for time, and could 
not remain any longer at the east-end of town. 

Armed with this document, I returned to Mr. 
Skeeme’s office, and was at once shown into his 
sanctuary. As I had imagined, this great rail- 
way director was no other than my old friend. 

neither presented Coxon’s letter of intro- 
duction, nor mentioned his name, for I did not 
want Skeeme to feel humiliated by the other’s 
knowing he had been a valet. I pretended that 
I had seen his name down as a director of the 
new “Edinburgh and Cornwall Direct” line, and 
begged he would do his best to allot me a couple 
of hundred shares. This he not only agreed 
to do, but even offered, and I accepted, to put 
my name down for a hundred extra shares: all 
of which I sold as soon as the prospectus was 
published in the Times, at a premium, of two 
pounds ten shillings each. 

As soon as our conversation about shares 
was over, Skeeme entered into a long explana- 
tion with me. 

“T have had this office,” said he, “for about 
four years, although, when valet to the colonel, 
I could not visit it every day. For a long time 
I did nothing except in the private bill dis- 
counting line ; but when all the new railways 
began to be projected, I was asked by people, 
who only knew me in my business capacity, to 


Pp? 
. 


said the captain; “his name 





become a director. After a great deal of hesi- 
tation I agreed to join the Chatham and Ports- 
mouth board. Being a director, I allotted my- 
self a thousand shares, and sold them next day 
attwo pounds premium. This was a very short 
time before my old master married. I knew I 
should have to leave him, and thought I might 
as well turn railway director as take to any 
other trade. I am, or I have been, on the direc- 
tion of seven lines, and by these I have netted 
at least fourteen thousand pounds. But I 
think these fine days won’t last very long, 
and so I intend this line to be my last ven- 
ture. If it succeeds, as we believe it will, 
and I can get three pounds premium on the 
three thousand shares 1 have taken, I shall 
retire from the business, for I feel pretty cer- 
tain that a crash will soon come.” 

After this, so long as my leave of absence 
lasted, hardly a couple of days passed without 
my going to Skeeme’s office. The rage for 
railway shares lasted a little longer than he 
had prophesied, and I managed to make some 
four or five thousand pounds. My friend Skeeme 
would have done better if he had kept to his first 
resolution. After selling all his shares, he was 
induced, by love of gain, to recommence specu- 
lation again, and when the crash came it found 
him still mixed up as director with four or five 
schemes, any one of which was of itself enough 
to eat up all his profits, and more. When the 
evil day arrived, he was sued by two or three 
railway shareholders, and judgments were given 
against him. Little by little he had to part with 
nearly every pound he had; for being known to 
be a rich man, every shareholder in every com- 

any he had been connected with at any time, 
Somme to issue writs against him. He tried to 


get away to France, but some of his creditors 
were too sharp for him, and he was arrested 


upon a “capias” at Dover. He went to jail, 
and offered to compound with his creditors. 
His offer was refused, and so he filed his peti- 
tion and went through the Bankruptcy Court, 
coming out at the end of three months without 
a shilling. My cousin, who liked poor Skeeme 
very much, settled one hundred pounds a year 
upon him, and the ex-valet retired to the country, 
where he and his wife lived on the annuity which 
their old master “the colonel” allowed him. 
Some fifteen years passed by, and I saw or 
heard nothing of Skeeme. I had been out to 
India again; had come back once more; had 
then gone through a period of home service; 
after which I had embarked for Canada, and 
had come back to England after selling out. 
Happening to go into the City one morning, I 
ran against a gentleman who was coming out 
of a bank as | was going in. He turned to 
apologise, and before I could call to mind 
where I had seen his face before, he recog- 
nised me, called me by my name, and shook 
hands with me very heartily. The man was 
no other than my old acquaintance Skeeme. 
Not being able to talk in the noisy streets of 
the City, we went together to a luncheon-bar, 
and there he told me that ie had remaiued some 
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four or five years in the country, but that the 
old rage for speculation had come upon him so 
strongly that he had returned again to London ; 
some friends had lent him a few hundred pounds 
on which to recommence, and though his life had 
at first been but a hand to mouth existence, he 
had been happier in London than in the country. 
Latterly, he had been doing very well indeed, 
and now that the mania for joint-stock com- 
panies of all kinds had set in, he hoped to make 
a good thing of it. “I leave the directorships 
alone, now-a-days,” he said ; “my business is to 
‘promote’ companies. Here, now, is a capital 
dine, safe to come out at from one and a half 
to two premium,” saying which he unfolded the 
prospectus of “The Deep Sea Copper Mining 
Company (Limited), capital £500,000, in 100,000 
shares of £5 each, of which £1 will be paid on 
application, £1 on allotment, and £1 not sooner 
than twelve months after allotment.” “If you 
can get me two = directors for this company,” 
said Skeeme, “I am quite willing to allow you 
three hundred pounds of my share of the pro- 
motion money.” 

Tt was evident that Skeeme, having money 
of his own to speculate with, had taken to 
the profession of a promoter with all the fore- 
thought and carefulness which his previous 
misfortunes had taught him. I did not much 
admire his “Deep Sea Copper Mining Com- 
pany,” although, to do him justice, he brought it 
out at three pounds premium, and a hundred 
shares which he had managed to get allotted to 
me I sold at that very respectabie figure. 

But a better and far more profitable project was 
put into shape by my old friend. Having felt 
severely the want of capital himself, he often con- 
sidered whether a sort of unlimited credit upon 
bills, or other documenis, could not be set on 
foot ; and one day, by inspiration as it were, he 
solved the problem. His idea—not altogether 
new, for it had been worked to some extent 
on the Continent—was to establish a joint- 
stock company (“limited,” of course), with, 
nominally, an immense capital, very little of 
which was to be paid up, but the operations 
of the concern were to be carried on altogether 
upon acceptances, or bills of the company. 
If it succeeded, the profits upon the paid- 
up capital would be immense. For instance, 
let us suppose that a certain railway wanted 
money—say a trifle of five hundred thousand 
pounds or so. To borrow such a sum at any bank 
would be an impossibility. In the first place, 
the line was only half constructed, and never 
could be finished unless the loan were obtained. 
Security, beyond the works already completed, 
it had none to offer; all its abel to say no- 
thing of the money obtained from debentures, 
having long ago been used up. Well; the 
railway directors would get the contractor to 
draw upon them for six hundred thousand or 
seven hundred thousand pounds in bills, which 
the said bo»rd would accept. These the contrac- 
tor would deposit with the new-fashioned finance 
company, and upon that security—if such a 
hame can be given it—he would obtain the 





money he required to finish the works. This 
would not be given in cash. The contractor 
would have to draw another set of bills upon 
the board of directors of the finance company, 
these would be accepted, and then taken else- 
where to discount. For this transaction the 


finance company would, perhaps, charge as 


high as ten per cent—for merely giving its 
acceptance to the railway contractor—and ten 
per cent upon mere paper very soon makes the 
interest of the capital something exceedingly re- 
spectable. My friend Skeeme was quite full of 
this new plan. ‘Others charge interest for 
money,” said he, “but we shall charge interest 
upon paper; being all the time as secure as if 
we had the guarantee of the Bank of England.” 

For a long time the plan seemed to work 
wonderfully well. I should have mentioned 
that Skeeme’s company, “The General and 
Universal Confidence Company, Limited,” took 
immensely inthe City. The idea was thought so 
good, and there was something so new in it, 
that a regular rush was made to obtain shares. 
On the very first day that the concern was 
advertised, it rose to four premium. I managed 
to realise a nice little sum out of the fifty shares 
1 obtained through the influence of Skeeme. Ina 
very short time it was known in the City who 
had first planned the Confidence Company ; 
and when middle-aged or old men knew that 
it was the Mr. Skeeme well known in old 
days, they were proud of the genius of their 
old friend. ‘The promotion money which 
Skeeme obtained for bringing out the “ General 
and Universal Confidence Company, Limited,” 
was a very handsome sum: no less than 
ten thousand pounds. The reputation he 
achieved in the financial world was still 
greater. On every side, offers were made him 
1o become a director of this, vice-chairman 
of that, or chairman of the other, e#mpany. 
For a long time he resisted the temptation, but 
it proved too strong at last. One morning, in 
the money article ot the Times, I read that Mr. 
John Skeeme, the well-known. authority on 
financial matters, had consented to become 
chairman of the “ Universal Discount Com- 
pany” (a new affair), and that, in consequence 
of this announcement, the shares of the company 
had risen from two pounds fifteen shillings, to 
four pounds two shillings and sixpeuce premium, 
in a single afternoon. 





THE UNLUCKY CAPTAIN. 


I stoop on Rousseau’s Bridge at Geneva, at 
mid-day, waiting for the steam-boat to start for 
Montreux. How long I waited, 1 knew not, 
nor, indeed, did I care. Who can tire of the 
rushing past of that glorious river? There it 
glides from the lake, more transparent than at 
Ville Neuve, and with a far more vivid colour. 
Here it flings itself, with a joyful bound, under 
the bridges, and over the shining sands! A 
pure life it has had (like other lives I know), 
never dimmed by contact with base things, but 
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urifying all in its vicinity, and leaving a 
bright line of light behind. Always so brilliant 
and so clear, reflecting sun and Alps and city 
in even brighter colours than their own. As | 
gazed into the blue and shining water, a swan, 
“milk white,” floated majestically by. 1 raised 
my eyes, and there, high up among the clouds, 
shone out Mont Blanc, that monarch of moun- 
tains, with “his diadem of snow;” and nearer 
still, rose many mountains, forest-clad, or with 
soft velvet turf, and flowers and aromatic plants 
(and my soul was singing a hymn of Paradise), 
when a shriek, prolonged, repeated, recalled 
me to myself. It was thé last ery of the de- 
parting steam-boat. I had seen my luggage 
placed on board some hours before, and | had 
only time to run across the bridge and spring 
on deck, before the paddles were in motion, and 
the hawser cast off. 

A slight shudder came over me, when I re- 
cognised, in the person of the captain, an old 
friend, familiarly known as the “ Ungliicklicher” 
(Unlucky One). I turned to the friendly shore, 
in the vague hope of deferring my voyage ; but 
the little wooden bridge was up, and there were 
many yards between me and the land. There 
was nothing left for it but for I and the Un- 
lucky Captain to swim or sink—as I felt in my 
inmost heart the chances were we should— 
together. I took a sorrowful farewell of Geneva, 
and threw an anxious glance across the lake. 
It was as smooth as glass; but what had waves 
and winds to do with fatality such as the Un- 
lucky Captain’s ? 

It was some comfort to find we were towing 
two large empty boats. Taking up a position 
as near to them as possible, I drew from my 
pocket a letter contaiming recent news of the 
“ Ungliicklicher.” 

How many good ships and new, had sunk 
beneatf@ur captain’s military-looking legs, it is 
impossible for me to state correctly. As a mere 
tourist, I knew of three. The extraordinary 
habit he had of wrecking them in that glassy 
sea, was only exceeded by his wonderful gift of 
fishing them up again. One went down like 
the Royal George, in port, on the loveliest and 
calmest day. In three weeks she was up again— 
in a deplorable state, certainly, as regards cabin 
furniture, and full of fish—but still wp, and 
afloat! She had come, in the usual course of 
things, to pass the niglit in harbour, when “a 
turn too much,” as the captain expressed it, ran 
her over the small portion of an old pier, so 
close to the shore that it had never been con- 
sidered necessary to remove it. Moreover, 
every stick and stone of that old arrange- 
ment could be distinctly seen from boat or 
shore. These little “misfortunes” had always 
happened within a few yards of land, and 
had never been attended with any loss or 
even danger of life; but “the company” were 
in despair. The losses to them were incalcu- 
lable. The wages of fishers up, the repairs, 
or actual destruction of ships, were to them 
frightful. But the most curious feature in the 
whole proceeding was the way in which the 





half-ruined company protected and clung to 
its Uniucky Captain! No sooner was a ship 
“down” and up again, than “ presto” (and 
pending the necessary repairs), behold our dear 
old friend in command of the best boat on the 
lake. His little gentlemanly feet shod in the 
most irreproachable boots, his white pantaloons 
girded round the waist’ with a crimson silk 
sash, a loose blue jacket with gold buttons, 
showing the device of an anchor, emblem of 
hope, or, “ better-luck-next-time” buttons, as 
Jack used to call them ; a little blue cap, show- 
ing on the front a still larger anchor. The 
whole man, so to speak, was steeped in hope ; 
and bravely his goddess carried him through. 
His face shone with good humour and fun, with 
a dash of the “vaurien” rakishness best de- 
scribed by an English lady in the habit of 
making the voyage, “ He has such a dear, good- 
for-nothing look!” But listen to a recent act 
of this heroic “ good-for-nothing.” In one of 
his successful voyages across the lake they en- 
countered one of the sudden and terrific storms 
that sweep down the refts in the Alps. The 
steamer was safe enough, but they were not far 
from a small pleasure-boat, wherein were two 
boys battling in vain with the large wing-like 
sail, to take it in. Ina moment the boat cap- 
sized. One of the boys clung fast while it 
floated bottom upward, but the other was 
already in the current of the Rhone stream that 
was carrying him slowly, but surely, far from 
help. Our dear old captain plunged into the 
lake, and, swimming hard, overtook him before 
he sank, and held him safely until the steamer’s 
boat rowed to the rescue, and took them in. 
And they Ps up the other little fellow as 
they passed. Who would not be such an Un- 
lucky Captain ? 

But to return to the actual state of things, 
and to this particular voyage from Geneva to 
Montreux. 

“T suppose you have heard of our friend’s last 
exploit ?” said an old friend of mine, an inhabi- 
tant of Geneva, pointing over his shoulder to 
where the captain was standing, surrounded by 
a little knot of admiring passengers. 

“No; do tell!” said an American lady. 

“ Well,” continued my friend, “ he is at the 
top of the tree now. He wrecked that lovely 
little Seagull, the admiration even of naval 
men, six weeks ago, and now they’ve given 
him this, the best boat on the lake. 

“His promotion was gained in this wise; 
About six weeks since, the Unlucky Captain was, 
on the deck of the Seagull, talking, in his genial 
way, with an English tourist and myself. You 
all know the Russian Princess’s house, about 
ten miles further up? The land stretches 
out in a point there, well enough defined; but 
everybody hereabouts knows it must have a wide 
berth before making for the bay beyond. The 
captain pointed out the princess’s house to the 
tnglishman, and signed to the man at the wh 
to edge in a little, until, in fact, we wenes 
twenty yards from land. 

“ Suddeuly, crash! Crack went the shipky 
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The people sitting upon camp-stools, rolled over 
and about in all directions. The ship was im- 
movable, happily for us and our carpet-bags ; 
for as long as the sharp rock she had struck upon 
remained in the hole it had made, the water 
entered but slowly. Still, we were as if you 
were balancing a toy-boat on the tip of your 
finger. 

“T looked at the captain. He was stamping 
his feet and tearing his hair, but only for a 
moment. He soon recovered from his sur- 
prise, and giving a tighter twitch to his scarlet 
sash, addressed himself with the greatest intelli- 
gence to doing the best that could be done under 
the circumstances. Some ladies came screaming 
up from the saloon, naturally alarmed by the 
breaking up of the flooring, and the fountain of 
water springing up among the flowers on the 
carpet ; but they were greatly relieved to find 
how near they were to a hospitable shore, being 
within that particular distance usually described 
by ‘as far as I can kick my hai.’ 

“The captain ordered round the boats (they 
had been ‘ out’ in readiness all day), and the de- 
barkation of the ‘women and children’ com- 
menced instanter. In about ten trips, and in as 
many minutes, the passengers and crew were all 
safe on shore—all but the captain, who stuck 
gallantly to the ship. He sent everything 
movable out of her, had the carpets torn up, 
and indeed saved everything—except the ship 
and the engines. There was great excite- 
ment among the unfortunate shareholders at 
Geneva. They sent off immediately three 
of ‘the company’ to inquire into the cir- 
cumstances of the accident, to report upon 
the same, and to administer a reprimand to 
the captain, if deserved. While they were hold- 
ing a solemn and anxious meeting at Geneva, a 
letter was received from the three delegates, full 
of enthusiastic admiration of the ‘resource and 
intelligence’ of the captain under extraordinary 
difficulties. 


“They had evidently gone over to the 
enemy, and succumbed under the influence 


of his genial countenance. ‘ His efforts,’ they 
said, ‘were superhuman, his energy untiring. 
Night and day he worked and directed with 
every hope of success.’ In a postscript was 
added, that the ‘shareholders might rest as- 
sured that every care would be taken of the 
captain, and that he was supplied with every- 
thing that he could possibly require to soften, 
as far as might be, the great misfortune that 
had befallen him. 4 pair of goloshes had just 
been returned to them with the captain’s best 
thanks, but the water being two feet above ‘the 
deck, they were unnecessary.” ‘The company’ 
groaned at the forlorn picture. 

“For a week the captain and his staff 
worked without intermission. An enormous 
raft of wood encircled the scene of his dis- 
asters and his labours. At last the little Sea- 
gull rose several feet out of water, and that 
night the captain went on shore to take some 
rest. Poor man, he slept the sleep of the wet 
and weary. He dreamed that he was swimming 





for his life with his head under water (the 
normal state of his affairs in the flesh); in his 
efforts to breathe he awoke, and found himself 
upon the floor. He was off at daylight to the 
scene of his triumphs, and, in the joy of his 
heart, sent to invite the delegates to breakfast 
on board. 

“Tn about three weeks, passed in the alter- 
nations of hope and fear, the steam-boat fairly 
floated. To be sure, she was full of water, her 
back and ribs were broken, she had scarcely a 
whole bone in her body; but still she floated, 
and, supported by alittle forest of fir-trees with- 
out, aan a cargo of timber within, ‘the com- 
pany’ cherished every hope of being able on 
a calm day to tow her back to Geneva. Some 
rough weather postponed the attempt for some 
days—days passed by our friend in triumphant 
glee. He was féted by the shareholders, and 
all along the shores of Lake Leman nothing 
was heard of but the genius for hydraulics 
developed in the Unlucky Captain. He re- 
ceived very graciously a deputation of ship- 
builders, was appointed to this splendid boat 
with increased pay, and was presented with a 
silken banner, fe eral-embroidered by ladies: 
the very banner now waving above us. 

“ At the end of a week the weather moderated. 
The steam-tug crept up the lake, and made fast 
to our pares F friend, ‘and all went merry 
as a marriage bell’ (one naturally quotes Byron 
here). The voyage might take seven or eight 
hours. ‘The dear old captain was in the highest 
spirits; he could not remain in the dirty little 
tug, but rowed merrily round and about his old 
disabled love, as if to bee up her spirits with 
his own; when, swoop, came a blast of wind 
down that terrific gorge we are just passing! In 
five minutes the whole lake was up. The cap- 
tain sought refuge in the tug; and the pogy little 
Seagull, after twirling and twisting, BP sport 
of winds and waves, shook herself free from the 
—— fir-trees, and settled down at the 

ottom of the lake. The tug cast off the 
firewood at the captain’s stern command. 
‘The company,’ awaiting in a body the arrival 
of the wreck, were touched by the cap- 
tain’s agitation and distress. He really was 
knocked up in body and mind, so they took him 
home, and coaxed him into health and appetite 
(the last thing that fails a true son of Tell), and, 
presenting him with a testimonial, sent him 
afloat again.” 

“The question is whether we shall float,” 
growled a nervous passenger; “why does 
that ass of a tourist occupy the captain’s 
attention ?” 

“Oh,” said my friend, “don’t be alarmed 
about that. I*forgot to tell you that ‘ the com- 
pany ’ held a meeting—closed doors, and all that 
—and when they reappointed the captain, the 
also appointed a lieutenant: that fellow stand- 
ing on the paddle-box. He is to direct the 
steersman, and. in fact has the entire charge of 
the navigation. The captain being requested, 
‘as a favour to the company,’ to take his stand 
at the gangway, at the exit and entrance of pas- 
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sengers, to receive tickets, in consequence 
of discrepancies in the issue of them and the 
reception of money. This relieves him of all 
responsibility regarding the ship, and is, in fact, 
a compliment, as showing the confidence reposed 
in him by the company. I am myself a share- 
holder,” continued my friend ; “ I have sustained 
considerable losses; but I also participate in 
the enthusiasm for our captain. I declare to 
you he is the best fellow——” 

Hallo! What’s that? There was a crack 
and a scrape from end to end of the ship. We 
breathed again, for we were making way; but 
we had evidently passed over some hard and 
dangerous substance. 

“There!” again groaned the nervous pas- 
senger. 

“ Ease her! Stop her! Back her!” shouted the 
captain, and the man at the helm (who hated 
the lieutenant) obeyed. The captain, with a wild 
gleam in his eyes, pointed (for he could not 
speak) toa dark something in the lake; and 
there, reposing under the shining water, we 
distinctly saw the beautiful little Seagull, or all 
that remained of her. 

We had struck upon her topmast, and had 
scraped over it from end to end without injury ; 
but, alas! while hovering so lovingly over and 
around the remains of his lost pet, the cap- 
tain once more took “a turn too much,” and— 
not far off from the scene of the last catas- 
trophe—we took, struck heavily, and, I felt 
assured, hopelessly, on the sand. 

There was no danger for the moment, as the 
bottom was soft, and nota breath of air was 
stirring the sleeping lake. ‘The dear old cap- 
tain assured us that we should float again in 
half an hour; but my time in Switzerland was 
short, and bidding a hasty adieu “To the ship 
and her crew,” I, with my bag and the nervous 
gentler rowed to shore: thence to get on, 
as we best might, to Montreux. 

Three days afterwards, in the train, I passed 
near the scene of our disaster, and there, with 
shocked surprise, I beheld the ship still hard and 
fast, surrounded by a fleet of boats and the in- 
evitable fir-trees, the little tug creeping up from 
Geneva, and the dear old captain, in his scarlet 
sash, radiant and gleaming amongst the crowd, 
lending a hand everywhere, directing, working, 
and sending off reassuring telegrams every half. 
hour. I was obliged to continue my journey 
direct to England ; but I felt a pleasurable con- 
viction that this accident —being only, as it were, 
in connexion with the last, and developing, in 
an equal degree, the resources of the com- 
mander—would be worth to him at least a silver 
cup and a banner, cantonal. 

As the train rushed by, [ strained my eyes to 
catch a last glimpse of the dear old fellow and 
his staff. There they were, the ship, the water, 
and the Alps, all pS in the sunset! As 
I smiled at his uncertain voyages, may,I be for- 
given for confessing that-these lines of Words- 
worth’s visited my brain: 

Where lies the land to which that ship must go? 

What haven is her mark ? 


ee eee 





And almost, as it was, when ships were rare, 
A doubt, and something dark, 
Some reverential fear 
Is with thee, at “this” farewell, joyous bark. 





OLD STORIES RE-TOLD. 
THE FIRST USE OF GAS IN LONDON, 


THOSE sanguine and patient enthusiasts, the 
alchemists, were not by any means the jugglers 
and charlatans they are commonly supposed 
to have been. Disdainers of dogmas, earnest 
searchers for new truths, strenuous navigators 
in the advanced trenches of scientific discovery, 
putting nature to the rack, forcing her by steel 
and fire to disclose her secrets after the dumb- 
ness of long ages—those laborious men broke up 
the old ground of Aristotle, and sank deep the 
piles on which modern medicine and modern 
chemistry have reared their vast but still un- 
completed palaces. They first struck the lodes, 
which have since widened intoricher veins. To 
reproach them because they sought for impos- 
sibilities is like striking the infant because it 
cannot at once speak. We must not forget 
that modern science has shown that there were 
germs of truth even in their wildest dreams. 
The great Liebig can manufacture gems by 
chemical combinations; he has publicly ex- 

ressed the opinion that we shall, before long, 
earn how to make gold; and we must remem- 
ber that if a common basis of all minerals was 


‘once found, gold-making would be the smallest 


of the benefits mankind would derive from the 
vast discovery. 

The early alchemists obtained a great know- 
ledge of the properties of natural objects by their 
ceaseless and prolonged experiments. It was 
they who discovered alcohol: that mingled curse 
and blessing. They first taught us the use of 
mineral medicines. Basil Valentine devoted 
half his adventurous life to the study of the ~ 
medicinal properties of antimony. Paracelsus 
brought from the East opium, the pain-killer, 
in all its compounds. It was an alchemist 
who discovered phosphorus. Lastly, it was 
Van Helmont, an alchemist, who first analysed 
atmospheric air, and discovered that it is com- 

osed of gases. In the Spa waters of Germany 
“ first observed carbonic acid gas, and learned 
to distinguish it as a distinct elastic aériform 
substance to be elicited only by chemical decom. 
position, and considering it as more of an essence 
than common atmospheric air, he gave it the 
German name of Gheis¢ (ghost or spirit), from 
whence comes our English word gas. This 
great discovery dates about 1624. 

The Baconic theory, promulgated and acted 
upon centuries before Bacon translated it into 
his own beautiful and sound English, led 
rapidly to the development of experimental 
philosophy. Wise men began, after wasted 
centuries, to regard fivality dogmas as only 


fit for men whose minds had ceased to grow, 


or men who benefited by the dogmas they in- 
culeated. Nothing now was to be believed 
that could not be verified by experiment; no 
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theories were to be admitted that did not bear 
the test of experiment and varied observation. 
A wise humility took the place of the old mis- 
chievous and aggressive dogmatism. Even 
Newton, when he was vouchsafed glimpses of 
the divine secrets, confessed that his theory of 
gravitation was only the locum tenens for some 
greater and more central truth yet to be dis- 
covered. In every nation the new philosophy 
was coloured by the national character: in 
France it became sceptical and mathematical ; 
in Germany, more abstract and generalising ; in 
England, more practical and energetic. As the 
new science had always special topics on which 
it was engaged, it often happened that, with so 
many thousand observers, many of its most useful 
discoveries were made simultaneously in several 
countries. A long range of semi-discoveries in 
England, France, and Germany led slowly up to 
the great results of Watt and his steam-engine. 
In older times such secrets were sought for by 
fewer miners. The field of knowledge was indeed 
but a small spot then. 

As it was with steam, so it was with gas. 
Van Helmont’s discoveries lay apparently dor- 
mant for many vears, but they were not for- 
gotten. Scientific curiosity was approaching 
them by analysis, and already the first truths had 
grown and put forth branches in that vast 
collection of observations, at first so often 
timid and puerile, the Philosophical Transac- 
tions. In 1667, a Mr. Shirley, a gentleman 
living at Wigan, wrote to describe a series of 
experiments he had commenced in 1659 on the 
waters of a burning spring on the Warrington 
road. This water burnt like oil when a candle 
was applied to its surface, being impregnated 
with carburetted hydrogen gas from the coal 
seams that underlaid it. Shirley, a thoughtful 
man, saw at once that it was not the water 
that burned, but only some emanation from the 
coaly earth. This he proved by draining the place 
and then setting fire to the dry earth, which 
threw up a cone of flame as wide as a hat and a 
foot and a half high. This flame he proved 
he could extinguish by water. 

Boyle carried further and gave more popu- 
larity to Van Helmont’s experiments. He 
proved that fixed air and inflammable air are 
elastic fluids capable of being exhibited un- 
mixed with common air. In 1726, Dr. Hefler 
Hales distilled coal, obtained gas, and observed 
and noted down its elasticity. In 1733, the 
Philosophical Transactions record some valuable 
and suggestive experiments made in a coal-pit 
belonging to Sir James Lowther, near White- 
haven, in Cumberland. The pit was near the 
full sea-mark, and intended to drain a neigh- 
bouring colliery. When tie pit was sunk forty- 
two fathoms from the surface, the workers came 
on a six-inch bed of black stone, full of clefts, 
under which lay a seam of coal. When this 
black stone was pierced, a quantity of damp 
corrupted air came bubbling thro. gh the water 
with a hissing noise. On a startled workman 

utting a candle towards it, the water caught 
re and rose in a wave of flame two yards high. 





This frightened the men so much that they beat 
out the fire with their hats, then ran to the 
rope and escaped up the pit. The steward of 
the works then came down, and again lit the 
gas, which soon rose and covered the bottom 
of the pit a yard deep. Extinguishing the 
flame, the men, who had returned, opened a 
larger aperture in the bed of black stone. This 
time the gas flared three yards high, and al- 
most stifled them. Unable to flap it out with 
their hats, they got down a spout from a 
cistern and so extinguished it. After this, no 
candles were allowed in the pit till the coal was 
reached, and a tube carried into the open air 
to carry off the gas. This stream of gas con- 
tinued unabated in strength or quantity for 
several years. Many savans came to collect 
this strange form of air in bladders. Some of 
it was taken to the Royal Society, and there 
burnt, to the delight of the wigged philoso- 
hers. A small pipe was first put into the 
ladder, and the gas pressed through that into 
the flame of a candle. Still no glimmering of 
its vast capabilities of usefulness broke upon 
the savans. They were not quite ripe for that 
discovery yet. [t was observed that sparks 
would not light it; so the workmen used flint 
and steel in the dark passages, and toiled on 
by the miserable and momentary twinklings. 
After the tube was fixed, the pit was no more 
troubled with the mysterious “damp and cor- 
rupted air,” which would burn after being kept 
a whole month in a bladder. In 1726, “the 
ingenious” Dr. Stephen Hales first obtained 
gas by distilling coal ; but his experiments were 
rather with a view to observe the elasticity 
than the inflammability of the new vapour. 

In 1739, the Rev. Dr. John Clayton, Dean 
of Kildare and brother of one of Boyle’s cor- 
respondents, came a step or two nearer to the 
bright secret. He went to see a near 
Wigan (probably Mr. Shirley’s spring), because 
he heard that the water there would burn like 
brandy, would boil eggs, and thirty years before 
had actually boiled a piece of beef; but was 
now much less fierce, especially after rain. 

Some experiments, not unlike Shirley’s, soon 
convinced Mr. Clayton that it was not water 
that really fed the fire. Digging down half 
a yard, he found a shaly coal, which yielded 
an inflammable vapour. To prove the vapour 
came from the coal, Mr. Clayton distilled some 
coal. From this he obtained, first, a black oil 
(tar), and, lastly, a spirit so intractable as to 
force the luting of his vessels, break the glasses, 
and eventually catch fire when a candle came 
near it. He repeated the experiments with 
a bladder ; but they attracted but little notice. 
‘They harmonised with no fashionable and popular 
theory of the day, and were therefore disregarded ; 
but still the secret was unravelling. Van Hel- 
mont lad decomposed air. Shirley had observed 
that certain air rising from the earth would 
burn; the Whitehaven men had shown that 
inflammable air could be kept in bladders ; 
and now the learned Dean proved that it could 
be obtained by distillation from coal. 
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In 1767, Dr. Watson (afterwards Bishop of | 
Llandaff) ascertained that gas retained its in- 
flammability and elasticity whatever quantity of 
water it had passed through. Van Helmont 
lived in the reign of Charles the First. It was | 
not till 1792 (George the Third) that the new} 
discovery was turned to the benefit of mankind 
and the promotion of civilisation. Hitherto it 
had been a mere firework to amuse philosophi- 
cal societies and puzzle coal-miners. In 1792, 
the new spirit set to work, and began his long 
task in earnest. Cornwall has always been 
famous for the ingenious and practical minds 
that sprang from its soil. It was in Cornwall that | 
that extraordinary man, Trevethick, first drove a 
steam-carriage along a public road. It was in 
Cornwall that gas was first used for lighting 
houses. In 1792, Mr. Murdoch, a metal-founder 
at Redruth, turned the inflammable air to ac-| 
count, to save oil and candles. He distilled 
gas from various substances, and lighted his 
own house, offices, and street. He used to 
carry bladders of it to use at night in his little 
steam-carriage, and was very near being sus- 
pected of witchcraft. In 1795, he proposed to 
Mr. James Watt to take out a patent for gas as a 
substitute for oil. In 1797, Watt lit up with gas 
his new foundry at Old Cumnock, in Ayrshire ; 
and in 1798 he renewed his experiment on a 
more ambitious scale at the Soho Foundry, near 
Birmingham. He also contrived the best modes 
of preventing the smell or the smoke of gas 
being offensive. 

The Peace of Amiens, and the subsequent 
rejoicings in 1802, gave the enterprising dis- 
coverer opportunities of printing his thoughts 
oa the minds of Birmingham people. On that 
occasion he illuminated the whole front of his 
works with various devices, and the Birming- 
ham mob came in thousands to gaze, to wonder, 
and admit, 

Mr. Murdoch had had many difficulties to 
overcome. But, as he united scientific know- 
ledge with great practical skill, his per- 
severance enabled him to finally triumph. 
The retorts first used by him were similar in 
form to the common glass retorts employed 
in chemical experiments; he next made 
trial of cast-iron cylinders, containing about 
fifteen pounds of coals, which he placed per- 
pendicularly in a common portable furnace ; 
but in 1802 he had recourse to the hori- 
zontal mode of setting them. In 1804 and 
1805 he varied his plans, and constructed 
his retorts with an aperture or door at 
each end, one of them for introducing the coal, 
and the other for taking out the coke; but this 
method he found inconvenient and troublesome. 
In the works which were constructed in 1805 
and 1806, for Messrs. Phillips and Lee, at Man- 
chester, he tried one of a diflerent kind, which 
was very large, and had the form of a bucket 
with a cover to it. Into this a loose grate, or 
iron cage, was introduced, for holding the coal ; 
and by this contrivance the whole of the coke | 
could at once be heaved out of the retort, when 

the carbonisation was completed. ‘Luis was so , 





capacious as to contain fifteen hundred-weight 
of coal, but afterwards smaller sizes in an 
elliptical form were tried. These were found to 
poate a greater quatitity of gas, also of a 

igher degree of illuminating power. Indefatig- 
able in the pursuit of improvement, he made a 
great number of experiments in order to learn 
under what circumstances not only the best gas, 
but the largest quantity of it, could be obtained. 

This sonuthalie man also used quicklime to 
purify gas, and even succeeded in removing the 
smell, though at the expense of the light. 
He tried burners of almost every possible 
shape, and at various pressures. He tested 
the various sorts of coal, and the relative 
economy of gas as compared with candles. 
Watt, Boulton, Creighton, and all the leading 
minds of Birmingham, aided Murdoch in these 
useful researches. 

But various shafts had been struck, and 
already another passage had led to the same 
discovery. In 1801, Mr. Watt, going over to 
Paris, wrote back in alarm to Soho to tell them, 
for Heaven’s sake, if they intended to do any- 
thing with Murdoch’s light, to do it at onee, 
as a Frenchman, named Le Bon, had obtained 
gas by distilling wood, had lit up his own house 
and garden, and now proposed to light the whole 
city of Paris. In 1803, while the invention still 
lay almost unknown beyond the Soho foundries, 
a Mr. Winsor—a German, who had Anglicised 
his name from Winzer—arrived from Paris, and 
publicly announced himself as the discoverer 
and inventor of gas-lighting. He was an 
ignorant boastful man, but confident, indus- 
trious, and persevering. It was supposed he 
had been one of Le Bon’s assistants, and having 
stolen the Promethean secret, had taken French 
leave of his patron, 

He knew little of chemistry, and was so 
ignorant of mechanics that he could scarcely 
conduct the erection of his own apparatus. 
With a noisy charlatanism that annoyed people 
of sense, this German asserted the grandeur of 
his discovery, its immense usefulness, and its 
vast pecuniary value. The adventurer at once 
obtained a hold over the mind of a retired coach- 
maker, named Kenzie, who lived in Green- 
street, near Hyde Park, and this patron lent this 
Donsterswivel his premises for gas-works. The 
extraordinary advantages of the new light could 
not be concealed or denied, and in May, 1804, 
Mr. Winsor obtained a patent by the influence 
of his friends. In 1803 and 1804, he first ex- 
hibited his plan of illumination at the Lyceum 
‘Theatre, then a great resort for lecturers and 
painters of panoramas. He showed the manner 
of making the gas, and conveying it round and 
up and down a house; he also explained how 
the form of the flame could be modified by the 
shape of the burner—that its intense flame 
would not be extinguished by strong and sudden 
gusts of wind, and that it would neither pro- 
duce smoke, nor scatter dangerous sparks. 
The most sceptical could not deny the existence 
of the light, or its brilliancy; but the preten- 
sions of the lecturer offended and irritated many 
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who were advocates of oil. Winsor’s calcula- 
tions of profit were extravagant, his theories 
ludicrous and impracticable, his exaggerations 
manifest, histruthfulness not always too palpable. 
He surrounded himself with low drunken clerks 
and ignorant smiths and tinkers, who could not, 
and would not, do their work well. The gas he 
distilled was impure, and its pungent smell 
annoyed and deterred his audience. The man 
whom he employed to lecture used to be often 
missing, till all the spectators had left the 
Lyceum in disappointment and disgust. The 
following will give a specimen of the manner 
in which Winsor met all objections—many of 
them stupid and ignorant. It is taken from 
one of his pamphlets : 

Q. Will your plan not hurt our fisheries, oil 
and tallow trade, &c., nurseries of seamen, &c. ? 

A. No; they must increase by it, because, 
from saving so many new products at home, we 
increase our exportations; we can afford to 
undersell in every foreign market all we gain at 
home from worse than nothing, from miserable 
smoke. We can employ hundreds of more 
vessels, and thousands of more seamen, for the 
benefit of our nurseries. 

Q. What will become of our tallow-chandlers, 
our oilmen, our wick and snuffer makers, &c. ? 

A. They may all work for exportation; that 
is, become either exporters themselves, or sell 
to merchants who export in general. Thou- 
sands of chests, containing twenty to a hundred 
dozen of indifferent candles, are annually sent 
from Russia all the world over. I trust Eng- 
land may command the foreign markets with 
superior candles at a cheaper rate. 

Q. But the lamp-lighters and chimney- 
sweepers ? 

A. The former will light clearer lamps in a 
cleaner dress, and no longer annoy the street 
passengers with the smoke and dirt of train oil. 
As for the poor chimney-sweepers, I hope they 
will get a more Christian-like employment. 

Q. Your tubes—will they not be very expen- 
sive ? 

A. They will not be half the expense of 
water-tubes, nor need they be all laid under 
ground ; but may, in part, be carried along the 
basements of the first floors. 

Q. Mischievous peop!e will destroy them ? 

A. The same law which protects our windows 
and street lamps will protect our light-tubes. 

Q. Will not the tubes burst, and be often 
out of repair ? 

A. This gas cannot possibly burst any tube, 
because it is above a thousand times lighter 
than water. It is elastic and compressible to 
the highest degree, and has no affinity either to 
steam or water. The pressure of water arises 
from its gravity, that of steam from sudden 
condensation, neither of which can in the least 
affect the nature of the cold and subtle fluid of 
gas. The hardest frost will never hurt it. 

In the mean time contemporaneous and more 
genuine discoverers were also working. In 
1802, Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Henry, lecturer at 
Manchester, explained how gas was produced, 





and, ignoring the noisy foreigner, exhibited gas 
burning in an Argand lamp, on Mr. Murdoch’s 
plan. He succeeded in obtaining gas from 
wood, peat, oil, and wax as easily as from coal, 
and made numerous careful experiments as to 
the relative value of coal as a light-producing 
power. He also especially studied the various 
means by which it could best be purified. In 
1806, Mr. Josiah Pemberton, an intelligent and 
ingenious man, exhibited various forms of gas- 
lights in front of his manufactory at Birming- 
ham, and was the first to construct gas stoves 
for the soldering required in the button fac- 
tories ; the toy factories also soon learned the 
value of the new power. This useful man 
made no secret of his inventioas, and the artful 
effrontery and calculating selfishness of meaner 
men benefited by his frankness. It is reported 
that Mr. Cook, a toy manufacturer, to whom 
he had sold a stove, received, in 1810, a silver 
medal for itsdiscovery. The race of Cooks has 
not by any means died out. 

In 1807 (August 16), a few gentlemen, in- 
cluding the politically celebrated Alderman 
Wood, a public-spirited man, however fond of 
display, lit with gas the Golden-lane Brewery, 
al a part of Beech-street and Whitecross- 
street. The progress of even the rudest street 
lighting had not been rapid in London. In 
1417 (Henry the Fifth), Sir Henry Barton, 
mayor of London, required every citizen to hang 
out a lantern after dark from Hallowtide to 
Candlemas. Paris was not lighted till 1524 
(Henry the Eighth). In 1690 (William the 
Third), a special- order was issued in London 
for citizens to hang out lanterns or lamps from 
Michaelmas to Christmas. In 1716 (George 
the First), housekeepers were again enjoined 
by an act of the Common Council to hang out 
lights every dark night from six to eleven 
o'clock, under pain of a penalty of off shilling. 
In 1736 (George the Second), the City applied 
to parliament for an act to enable them to erect 
street lamps; and in 1744, the year before 
Culloden, they obtained further powers for 
lighting the City. The admirable way in which 
they complacently performed their civilising 
task may be seen in Hogarth’s picture of the 
Arrest of the Rake in St. James’s-street—a 
slovenly, ragged, tipsy-looking lad is on an awk- 
ward ladder, carelessly filling a clumsy street- 
lamp with fish-oil, which he is ruthlessly slop- 
ping over on the richly powdered head of a 
dandy beneath. As early as 1733 the vigorous 
town of Birmingham was lit by street-lamps, 
while London, less progressive and more con- 
servative, remained three years later wilfully 
shutting her eyes to the necessity. 

In the mean time, ignorant, impudent, but 
energetic Winsor went on confident of success, 
gradually teaching himself the secrets of his own 
subject. January 28, 1807, the strenuous Ger- 
man removed his exhibition to Pall-Mall, and 
there lighted up a part of the street, to the as- 
tonishment of the dandies. Gas was sneered at 
as offensive, dangerous, expensive, and unma- 
nageable. Winsor was the butt of the day, but 
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plated him against all ridicule. 
National Heat and Light Company,and flung out 
pamphlets to flutter through the streets and 
spread abroad his sanguine hopes. He spoke 
of royal, noble, and scientific patrons in his old 
voluble and inflated way, talked of philan- 
thropy (your projector always does), and pro- 
mised that, for five pounds deposit, any per- 
son could be al a handsome annual in- 
come in a concern whose profits would at once 
equal those of the New River Company. He was 
about, he said, to open a mine of wealth in 
Britain, and add to the despair of the foes who 
were devising her ruin. He assured the gull- 
world that he had now raised gas to its most 
clarified and perfect brilliance. The great dis- 
covery, like Aladdin’s lamp, had got into bad 
hands. 

Here isa part of one of Mr. Winsor’s adver- 
tisements, dated 1807: “ Official experiments 
proved one chaldron of coal to contain twenty- 
three pounds two shillings in value, which 
gives above two hundred and forty-two millions 
for the yearly consumption of the realm. The 
estimated savings are only rated at one hun- 
dred and fourteen millions eight hundred and 
forty-five thousand two hundred and ninety- 
four pounds, all costs of carbonising, &c., de- 
ducted; and if the company only realise one- 
tenth of this reduced sum, each five pound 
deposit will secure to the subscribers five hun- 
dred and seventy pounds per annum. Wonder- 
ful as this may appear, the estimates and ex- 
periments will stand the test of the best 
calculators and chemists.” Another part of 
his scheme was to impose a tax upon coals, 
in order to promote the use of his gas and 
coke; this he calculated would produce a 
revenue of ten million seven hundred and 
fifty-one thousand pounds per annum to the 
government. 

In 1808, Mr. Murdoch, the real genius of 
the discovery, read a paper to the Royal 
Society, clear, truthful, and simple, to show 
how largely gas had been used in a certain 
extensive factory (Messrs. Phillips and Lee) 
at Manchester. For this useful paper, Mr. 
Murdoch received Count Rumford’s gold 
medal. The first great practical success of gas 
was here related, and soon became popularly 
known. 

Mr. Murdoch said: “The whole of the 
rooms of the cotton-mill of Mr. Lee, at 
Manchester, which is, I believe, the most 
extensive in the United Kingdom, as well as 
its counting-houses and store-rooms and the 
adjacent dwelling-house of Mr. Lee, are lighted 
with gas from coal. The total quantity of light 
used during the hours of burning has been as- 
certained, by a comparison of shadows, to be 
about equal to the light which two thousand 
five hundred mould candles, of six to the pound, 








Would give; each of the candles with which the 
Comparison was made consuming four-tenths of 
an ounce (one hundred and seventy-five grains) 
of tallow per hour. The burners were of the 








he held firm, and his vanity and cupidity iron-| Argand and cockspur kind. The number used 
He projected a ! 


was nine hundred and twenty-four, requirin 
an hourly supply of one thousand two Sahel 
and fifty cubic feet of cannel-coal gas. The 
annual consumption was calculated to be two 
thousand five hundred cubic feet per day, re- 
quiring each day seven hundred-weights of best 
Wigan coal. ‘The annual consumption of 
coal would be one hundred and ten tons, 
and cost one hundred and twenty-five pounds, 
less the sale of coke at one shilling and four- 
pence the hundred-weight. This does not in- 
clude the sale of one thousand two hundred 
and fifty gallons of tar annually produced from 
the coal. Allowing for interest of capital sunk, 
wear and tear, Mr. Lee calculated his annual 
payment for gas at about six hundred pounds. 
The cost of candles would have been about 
two thousand pounds annually. If lights were 
burnt three hours a day throughout the year 
instead of two, Mr. Murdoch calculated the cost 
of gas at six hundred and fifty pounds, and tal- 
low candles at five thousand pounds. Mr. Lee 
stated before a committee of the House of 
Commons in May, 1809, that half a eubie foot 
of gas produced in one hour more light than 
one hundred and seventy-five grains of a six to 
the pound candle. 

In 1809, Mr. Samuel Clegg received a silver 
medal from the Society of Arts for improvements 
in gas apparatus for factories. In this same 
year Winsor and his Pall-Mall patrons applied 
to parliament for an act to incorporate a com- 
pany. This was the origin of the London and 
Westminster Chartered Gas Company. The 
capital proposed to be raised was two hundred 
thousand pounds. Mr. Murdoch opposed them 
warmly, and claimed priority of invention. Sir 
Humphry Davy and James Watt were examined. 
Both the applications failed, owing chiefly to the 
prejudice against Winsor and the horrible scalp- 
ing given to Mr. Accum, one of the directors, 
by Mr. Brougham, who ridiculed his mathe- 
matics, exposed his science, and disproved 
his arithmetic. Brougham, like Sir Walter 
Scott, laughed gas-lighting to scorn. Whether 
he ever proved his conversion by helping to start 
anew gas company, as Sir Walter did, we do 
not know. 

But nothing could tire out Winsor. In 
1810, another application was made to parlia- 
ment; and, though his friends encountered some 
opposition and incurred considerable omens, 
he succeeded in obtaining an act to authorise 
a royal charter, within three years from the 
time of the passing of the act. But the bill, as 
originally introduced, was materially altered, 
and certain conditions were imposed, which 
limited the company’s powers to London, West- 
minster, Southwark, and the suburbs adjacent. 
Besides, it was stipulated that, if required, they 
should contract with the parishes of London, 
Westminster, and Southwark, to furnish a 
stronger and better light, and at a cheaper and 
lower price, all expenses included, than such 
parishes couid be supplied with oil, if lighted in 
the usual manner. ‘Their capital was limited to 
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two hundred thousand pounds, which was to be 
raised in shares of fifiy pounds each.* 

Winsor was triumphant at last; but he 
was only a sham discoverer, and one feels 
no interest in his success. All the first at- 
tempts at gas-lighting, by the persons who 
afterwards formed the Chartered Gas Com- 
pany, were made in Pall-Mall. But after 
they became a legalised body, they pur- 
chased the lease of a large wharf and premises 
in Cannon-row, Westminster; however, they 
found the place inconvenient, and were after- 
wards obliged to abandon it. Their experiments 
at this place were very expensive, and absorbed 
nearly the whole of their first deposits of ten 
pounds per share on the four thousand of which 
the company consisted. 

After having expended so much with Mr. Win- 
sor, and the first deposits being exhausted, with 
little apparent effect, the proprietors became 
dissatisfied; but although their labours had 
been attended with no profit, and with very 
little fame, they steadily pursued their plans, 
and made the necessary purchases for their dif- 
ferent stations. ‘They first obtained that in 
Peter-street, Westminster, afterwards that in 
Curtain-road, and lastly that in Brick-lane. 

Still the company went on in full belief of 
their own principles, and laying down _ boldly 
the great central mains that were certain soon 
to be required. In 1813 they appointed Mr. 
Samuel Clegg as their engineer, and under his 
efforts daylight began slowly to dawn. Yet, still 
the ten-pound shares would only sell for two, and 
the cry was for more and more money. Mr. 
Clegg’s experiments were not always at first suc- 
cessful. ‘The mains he laid down were too small. 
In 1813 the terrorists and conservative croakers 
were delighted by an explosion happening at. the 
Westminster Gas-works, which knocked down 
two nine-inch walls, scorched Mr. Clegg’s hair, 
and blew off his hat. A committee of the 
Royal Society was appointed to inquire into 
this accident, aud the report of that body gave 
confidence to the public, and led to improve- 
ment in gas apparatus. 

Gas now flamed up brighter. The City of 
London Company was started, and two others 
projected. In 1816, the old company applied for 
power to augment their capital by two hundred 
thousand pounds more. This they obtained under 
restrictions from the Home Department. Soon 
after, Mr. Clegg, inventor of the gas-meter, 
encouraged customers, and helped to preserve 
the gas companies from fraud. Great prejudice 
against gas, however, stiil continued. On the de- 
bate on the gas bill, June 11, 1816, the tone of 
the enlightened House was aguinst the certain 
injury it would do to the whale fisheries, one of 
the great nurseries of our navy. Alderman 
Atkins complained of the exclusive privileges 
claimed by this bill, and that the measure was 
likely to ruin the hardy race of men employed 
in the southern and Greenland whale fisheries, 





* One of Winsor’s shares is in the possession of 
the writer. 





in each of which a million of money and above 
one hundred ships were employed. If the bill 
were passed, it would throw out of employ ten 
thousand seamen, and above ten thousand rope- 
makers, sail-makers, mast-makers, &c., con- 
nected with that trade. 

In the House of Lords, the danger of gas 
monopoly, now so bitterly felt in London, was 
clearly seen. The Earl of Harrowby observed 
that, although the bill did not in terms give a 
monopoly, yet the effect of it, by giving the 
means of raising an additional capital of two 
hundred thousand pounds, would be in all proba- 
bility to enable the company to destroy compe- 
tition, and secure to themselves a monopoly. He 
did not make this objection with a view to the 
whale fisheries, admitting that they ought not 
to stand in the way of improvements in science, 
but with a view to this beautiful and excellent 
light itself, which was now furnished in different 
quarters of the town by private companies, and 
this corporation would, by this bill, possess the 
means of extinguishing those private companies 
and securing to themselves a monopoly. The 
old ignorant preference of class-interests over 
the interests of mankind at large. 

In 1814, when the Royal Society visited 
the London Gas Works, there was only one 
gasometer, holding fourteen thousand cubic feet 
of gas. When Sir William Congreve reported 
on them in 1822, the Peter-street station alone 
was producing annually one hundred and eleven 
million three hundred and eighty-four thousand 
cubic feet of gas. There were aunually used 
in London three hundred and _ninety-seven 
million cubic feet, lighting sixty-one thousand 
two hundred and five private and seven thou- 
sand two hundred and sixty-eight street-lamps. 
This did not include several private com- 
panies. Yet gas was still so little used in the 
poorer districts, that in the Whitechapel works 
two iarge canvas bags were used as gasometers. 

In 1827, the number of public gas com- 
panies in the United Kingdom amounted to 
two hundred. The young giant grew fast. 
The gas-pipes in and round London now ex- 
tend over upwards of two thousand miles, and 
are still extending as fast as the feelers of Victor 
Hugo’s terrible sea-monster. 

What became of Winsor we do not know. 
It is certain that he became rich, but was 
probably etbowed out, with all his bluster and 
pretension, when grave, thoughtful, practical 
merchants took up the question, and began to 
distinctly work out some new road to wealth. 
It was only the other day that, pacing silently 
down the solemnly yet vulgar Avenue des 
Maréchaux at Pére la Chaise, we came upon 
his pompous tomb, arched and ornamented in 
the pe sham Greek manner, and crowned 
with a huge bronze tripod surmounted by gilt 
flames: the tomb of a charlatan, buried in the 
charlatan manner. 

In 1792 the blue gas-flame first sprang 
hissing up to do real work for man, when Mr. 
Murdoch applied a light to the pungent coal 
spirit. It is now 1867, and we are still far 
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from comfortable with our new servant. Its 
price in London is enormous, arbitrary, and 
artificial, and the gas itself gets daily feebly 
paler and more full of carbon, in spite of al! the 
progress of science. It is also still necessary 
to discover some meaus by which, when gas is 
burnt in sitting-rooms, the air can be kept 
moderately cool and moist. 





THE CASE OF LEBRUN. 

Tue Dame Mazel was a haughty lady, who 
lived alone (excepting her retainers) in a large 
hétel in the Rue Magons-Sorbonne, Paris. In 
the latter half of the seventeenth century, 
women of quality thought they could do 
much as they liked, and Madame Mazel, 
rich and a widow, did not differ greatly from 
the rest of her class. She gave grand recep- 
tions on stated days, with sharp card-playing 
and splendid suppers. At other times, her sole 
though not. her constant companion was the 
Abbé Poulard. 

At the epoch when these events occurred, 
almost every wealthy house reckoned among its 
guests—we might say among its parasites—one 
or more ecclesiastics of greater or less respect- 
ability. The Dame Mazel harboured an un- 
frocked monk. Did the Abbé Poulard act as the 
lady’s confessor? Or was he bound to her by 
dearer ties? All that was known for certain 
was, that he took up his quarters in the house as 
if it belonged to him, finding fault with the ser- 
vants, hard to please in respect to bed and 
board, irregular in his habits, and not conceal- 
ing his contempt for the rules of the Church on 
abstinence days and during Lent. At table he 
spoke with authority, discussing the merits of 
dishes and their sauces, and worrying the old 
cook-maid almost to death. His bedroom was 
like a lady’s boudoir, full of trinkets, ornaments, 
and luxurious furniture. So completely was 
this self-indulgent cell to his taste, that, in 1673, 
he submitted to excommunication by the Prior 
of Cluny rather than quit it. 

In spite, however, of his fondness for his 
bower, he was not satisfied with that alone. In 
order to be thoroughly at liberty, he hired a 
room in the neighbourhood, where he frequently 
slept. On those occasions he returned to the 
hotel noiselessly, early in the morning, by means 
of a master-key with which he could open the 
street door at pleasure. 

The personage of next importance in the 
household was Jacques Lebrun, who, at the age 
of sixteen, had entered Madame Mazel’s service 
as valet-de-chambre.- He had now lived with 
her nine-and-twenty years, serving her faithfully, 
and enjoying her full confidence. Although at 
forty-five he was still called the valet-de-cham- 
bre, he had in reality become the maitre d’hétel, 
the steward. It was he who bought everything, 
who paid the tradesmen, who gave orders for 
repairs and renovations. The cash and the 
plate were under his charge, and he locked 
them up in a strong-box kept in a secret hiding- 











place. His long-tried integrity was above all 
suspicion; and in those days an old servant 
became almost a member of the family. He 
was at once a domestic and a friend. He was 
set down in Madame Mazel’s will for a legacy 
of six thousand franes, with the half of the 
clothes, and the household linen. 

Lebrun was married, and lived happily with 
his wife; he brought up his children religiously. 
His duties, which were strict and numerous, 
did not allow him to have his family in the 
house. The Dame Mazel had indeed offered 
him apartments in the upper story, where 
there was more than accommodation enough 
for two such families as his; but on her re- 
ception-days—twice a week—when her man- 
sion was frequented by fashionable people, it 
was also thronged by lackeys waiting for their 
masters and mistresses, whose loose style of 
conduct and conversation seemed to Lebrun to 
be anything but a proper example for his own 
young folk. He therefore installed them in a 
lodging close by. The establishment consisted, 
besides Lebrun, of two housemaids, a cook, a 
coachiman, and two little lackeys. 

Madame Mazel’s hotel was four stories high. 
You reached the first floor by the grand stair- 
case, passing through a room which served as a 
pantry, and containing a closet in which the 
table service was locked up. One of the house- 
maids kept the key. In this room, on the side 
next the street, a portion had been partitioned 
off, where Lebrun slept when he did not pass 
the night at home. The rest of this story 
consisted of a suite of state apartments in 
which madame received company when she 
gave her card and supper parties. Her bed- 
room was on the second floor, looking into the 
court. It was reached by two ante-chambers, 
one of which, opening on the grand staircase, 
was always left open; the other was fastened 
when the lady had retired to rest. She was 
the only person who slept on this story of the 
house. Two doors led out of her bedroom ; 
one opened on a little back staircase, the other 
led to a wardrobe which also had an outlet on 
the same little staircase. The first of these 
doors was at the side 2 the bed next the 
wall, and Madame Mazel could open it with- 
out rising. At the head of the bed, hung 
a couple of bell-pulls, corresponding to the 
chambers of the two housemaids. In the ward- 
robe was a closet, the key of which was laid 
on Madame Mazel’s bolster ; and in this closet 
was the key of the strong-box. 

The third story of the hdtel was completely 
untenanted, except the chamber occupied by 
the Abbé Poulard, which was situated over the 
wardrobe. It was entered by the back stair- 
case, which led to the doo at Madame Mazel’s 
bedside. On the fourth story, the two femmes- 
de-chambre and the two little lackeys slept. 
‘The cook slept down-stairs in a woodhouse ; the 
coachman, in a nook under the staircase. The 
latter had charge of the great coach door lead- 
ing into the street, the key of which hung on 
a nail in the kitchen ready for use by any of 
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the inmates of the house. The roof of the hétel 
formed a vast attic, always open, and in which 
there was a garret window allowing access to a 
broad rain-gutter running along the bottom of 
two sloping roofs, which was prolonged for a 
considerable distance along the row of houses. 
The door of this attic was never closed. 

Some time before our story opens, Madame 
Mazel had asked Lebrun for a master-key which 
he made use of to go in and out as he wanted. 
She gave it to the Abbé Poulard. Lebrun, 
however, had a second master-key, and con- 
tinued to employ it for the same purpose as 
before. 

On the first Sunday in Advent, the 27th of 
November, 1689, Lebrun’s daughters came to 
Bay their respects to the Dame Mazel after her 

inner. She received them as usual, kindly, 
requested them to come and see her again, 
and left them to go to vespers. Lebrun gave 
his arm to his mistress, the two little lackeys 
following them. When he saw her comfortably 
seated on her bench in the chapel of the Con- 
vent of the Prémontré Nuns, Rue Hautefeuille, 
he was at liberty until the conclusion of the 
service. He went and gossiped with the cook’s 
husband, one Lagiée, a locksmith. They agreed 
that their two families should pic-nie together 
that evening, so they went to a cook-shop to 
buy something for supper. Lebrun ran for a 
moment to his wife’s lodgings, and then at 
eight o’clock he went to the house of one 
Dame Duvan, where he was to find his mis- 
tress, the coachman, and the two little lackeys. 
After conducting his mistress to her hétel, he 
returned to his friend Lagiée. 

The Dame Mazel supped téte-d-téte with the 
Abbé Poulard as usual. During the repast, 
the abbé announced that he intended sleeping 
out, in his other chamber. The Dame Mazel 
went to bed at about eleven o’clock. Lebrun had 
stayed late at his pie-nic supper. Just as the 
two waiting-women, after undressing their mis- 
tress, were preparing to retire, they heard him 
scratching * at the back staircase door. 

“Who is there ?” asked the Dame Mazel. 

“Tis M. Lebrun,” said the femme-de- 
chambre. 

“A pretty time of night!” exclaimed the 
irritable lady. 

Finding that they did not let him in by that 
way, Lebrun retired, went round, and returned 
to the chamber*by the grand staircase. His 
mistress gave her orders for next day’s supper, 
which was a reception-day. He then finished 
his service for the night in the customary way. 
He closed the door of the chamber by pulling 
it after him, after laying the key on a chair in- 
side ; then, as was his practice every evening, 
he locked the door of the second ante-chamber 
and laid the key on the chimney-piece of the 





* “When you call to pay a visit, knock or ring 
very gently, just enough to make yourself heard. 
Formerly it was ‘considered bon ton to do no more 
than scratch at a great man’s door.”—La Politesse 
Frangaise, par E. Muller. 





first—i.e. of that first entered from the grand 
staircase. 

That done, Lebrun went down into the 
kitchen, laid his hat upon the table, took the key 
of the great door with the intention of locking 
it, but first warmed himself before the logs 
which still blazed on the hearth. Insensibly 
he fell asleep; his sociable supper had made 
him drowsy. When he awoke, he went and 
locked the door, which he found wide open, 
and took the key with him to his sleeping. 
place. 

Early next morning he started on his errands. 
He had to go to the butcher’s, and make pre- 
parations for the evening’s supper. He meta || 
bookseller, with whom he had a friendly gossip. || 
His remarks were cheerful, even jocose. At 
the butcher’s, he hurried the sending of the 
soup-meat; his mistress would want a basin of 
broth before it was late. Returned to the hétel, 
he met three of his friends near the door; he 
insisted on their stepping into the kitchen for a 
moment. He was in such a merry mood, that, 
taking off his cloak and putting it on the 
shoulders of one of the party, he pretended to 
thrash him with a leg of mutton, saying, “I 
have the right to beat my own cloak as much as 
I please.” He then cast an eye on the prepa- 
rations for supper, and gave one of the little 
lackeys some wood to carry up to madame’s 
chamber. Meanwhile, the clock struck eight, || 
and his mistress had not yet rung for her wait- 
ing-maids. Lebrun noticed it, and appeared 
uneasy. The Dame Mazel usually awoke at 
seven. 

He fidgeted about a few minutes longer, con- 
tinually expecting the bell to ring. He stepped 
out of doors for an instant and went to his 
wife’s, to give her seven louis-d’ors and a few 
crowns, which he did not wish to keep loose in 
his pocket. On leaving her, he said, “ Madame 
is not yet awake ; I don’t know what can be the 
meaning of it.” 

He found the servants seriously alarmed at 
their mistress’s silence. They resolved to go 
up-stairs and knock at the several doors of her 
room, shouting, “Madame Mazel! Madame 
Mazel !” , 

No reply was made. 

“Can » a have had a fit?” said one of the 
servants. 

“Tt must be something worse than that,” 
replied Lebrun. “I don’t atall like finding the 
coach door wide open last night.” 

"They sent for Madame Mazel’s eldest son. 
He knocked at the door with no better result, 
and then sent to fetch a locksmith. “ What can 
it be?” he asked Lebrun. “It must be apo- 
plexy.” 

“Tf we sent for a surgeon in any case?” 
suggested one of the waiting-women. 

“Tt is not that,” said Lebrun; “it is much 
worse; there must have been foul play. I am 
very uneasy about the coach doors bemg open 
last night.” 

The locksmith opened the bedchamer door. 
Lebrun, the first to enter, ran to the bed, drew — 
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aside the curtains, and exclaimed, “ Madame has 
been murdered!” He then went to the ward- 
robe, and took out one of the bars of the win- 
dow, to give more light. The Dame Mazel was 
seen stretched on her bed in a pool of blood. 
Her face, neck, and hands, were covered with 
wounds. 

At this sad spectacle, Lebrun’s first thought 
seems to have been that robbery could have 
been the only motive for his mistress’s murder. 
He ran to the strong-box and raised it; the 
lock was uninjured. “She has not been robbed,” 
he said. ‘“ What can that mean ?” 

On examination, fifty wounds, apparently 
made with a knife, were found on the body. 
Not one of them in itself was mortal. Loss of 
blood was the sole cause of death. The victim 
might, therefore, have called for help. In the 
bed was found a piece of a cravat with embroi- 
dered ends stained with blood, and a napkin 
twisted into a nightcap, still retaining the form 
of the head which had worn it. The napkin, 
much blood-stained, bore the mark of the house. 
It was presumed that the victim, struggling in 
self-defence, had snatched from her assassin this 
bit of cravat and this improvised cap. Between 
the slashed fingers of the defunct were a few 
hairs, quite unlike Madame Mazel’s hair, and 
which she had evidently torn from the mur- 
derer in her moment of despair. A knife was 
found in the ashes of the hearth. The two 
bell-pulls were tied in two knots to the curtain- 
rod, so that pulling them had no effect on the 
bells. The key of the chamber was not on the 
chair where it was usually placed every night ; 
there was no trace of violence on the doors, 
either of the chamber or the ante-chamber. The 
two doors opening on the back staircase were 
fastened inside with hooks. The key of the closet 
was in its customary place on the bolster. 
When the closet was opened, they found there 
the purse in which Madame Mazel kept her 
card-money ; it contained nearly three hundred 
francs. The key of the strong-box was still in 
the closet; they opened it, and it contained 
several bags full of silver, an open purse, at 
the bottom of which was a half-louis-d’or, and 
all the victim’s jewels, valued at fifteen thousand 
frances. Lastly, Madame Mazel’s pockets con- 
tained eighteen pistoles in gold. At first sight, 
it was easy to suppose that theft had not been 
the motive of the murder. 

On searching Lebrun, they found upon him 
the key of the pantry, and a master-key which 
would open the first turn of the bedroom lock. 
This fixed suspicion on him, and he was not 
allowed to go out of sight. They tried on his 
head the napkin twisted into a cap; it was 
much too small for him. They examined his 
hands, which he had not yet washed. He was 
made to wash them: they bore no trace of 
blood—not a sign of a scratch. His box was 
Inspected; nothing suspicious was found. 
Nevertheless, the master-key seemed to witness 
against him. He and his wife were immediately 
arrested. 

Next day, the 29th of November, the lieu- 





tenant-criminel made a fresh inquiry. The idea 
struck him, a little late, to examine the back 
staircase. He found on one of the lowest 
steps, a new rope, very long, ending in a triple 
iron hook, and tied into knots at intervals so 
as to serve as a sort of ladder. The same day, 
they found in a corner of the attic ashirt whose 
front and sleeves were bloody, and a cravat 
collar stained with blood at both ends. If this 
linen belonged to Lebrun, it was surprising that 
no marks of recent washing were to be found 
on his hands or on his neck. 

An expert wig-maker aflirmed that there was 
no resemblance, either in colour or stoutness, 
between the hairs found in the victim’s fingers 
and Lebrun’s hair. Cutlers interested in the 
task, declared that there was no relation between 
the knives in Lebrun’s possession and the knife 
which the murderer had thrown into the fire. 
None of the ropes in the pantry, in the house, 
in Lebrun’s lodging, had anything to do 
with the knotted rope of the back staircase. 
These negative proofs of innocence had no 
weight. The prosecution closed their eyes to 
them. All they would see was, that, although 
Madame Mazel had taken back her master-key, 
Lebrun still possessed another; that when they 
talked of apoplexy, he expressed his belief that 
*‘ something worse” had occurred. His motive 
was impatience to touch the legacy of six thou- 
sand francs, and the rest. ‘The rope on the 
back stairs (which had not been used, as the 
knots were not drawn tight), and the bloody 
shirt hidden in the garret, were merely tricks 
to direct suspicion to some one else ; while every 
circumstance implied a complete knowledge of 
the ways of the house. 

Nevertheless, seamstresses called in to ex- 
press an opinion on the linen found, declared 
that there was no resemblance between the 
bloody shirt and Lebrun’s linen. Moreover, 
there was a femme-de-chambre who believed she 
remembered washing a singular shirt for a lackey 
of the name of Berry who had been turned out 
of the house for dishonesty. Another said she 
had seen Berry wear an embroidered cravat re- 
sembling the bit torn from the murderer’s neck. 
This significant clue was not followed up. 

Moreover, the Dame Mazel had three sons, 
in high positions. ‘The eldest, René de Savon- 
nieres, was a counsellor of parlement; the 
second, Georges de Savonniéres, lord of Lig- 
néres, was a treasurer of France for the gene- 
rality of Paris ; the youngest, Michel de Savon- 
niéres, was a major in the regiment de Piemont. 
Now, fifteen years before, René, the eldest, had 
married a young person whose scandalous con- 
duct provoked Madame Mazel’s high displea- 
sure. ‘The angry dame obtained against her 
daughter-in-law a lettre de cachet, with which 
she had kept her imprisoned more than twelve 
years in a provincial convent. But the coun- 
sellor was very fond of his wife, and consented 
to the separation only from a sense of filial 
duty, perhaps also through fear of the effect 
which resistance might have on his mother’s 
will. Young Madame de Savonniéres had seve- 
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ral times escaped from her cloister ison ; 
but the mother-in-law, watchful and implacable, 
soon had her taken back again. 

There was a rumour, and its truth was ascer- 
tained, that in the month of March, 1685, at 
the same time that Berry robbed the Dame 
Mazel of a sum of fifteen hundred francs, 
Madame de Savonniéres was concealed in Paris. 
Towards the close of August she again broke 
loose, and again remained hidden for a certain 
time in a house in the Faubourg Saint-Germain. 
She said to one of her friends, ‘ This will not 
last long. Ju three months I shall have no 
need to hide myself, but shall return publicly 
to my husband’s house.” 

No conclusion or inference was drawn from 
these curious coincidences. Such was the 
state of society then, that Lebrun’s advocate 
dared not insist on their significance. Neither 
the lieutenant-criminel nor the judges of the 
Chatelet hesitated to sacrifice Lebrun’s innocent 
head to the influential people who were inte- 
rested in concealing the real source of the crime. 
Lebrun was only a poor unprotected wretch, 
who could be found guilty without any great 
distortion of facts. All they had to do was to 
keep silence respecting certain double-edged 
circumstances. ‘l'hus, Madame de Savonniéres 
was shut up in a convent at Bourges; Berry 
was a Bourges man; yet no one asked where 
Madame de Savonniéres was, nor what incau- 
tious expressions she had let fall. Witnesses de- 
clared that the bloody shirt and cravat belonged 
to Berry; notwithstanding which, Berry was 
not even named by the prosecution. Nor was 
the Abbé Poulard examined. 

And yet there were other reasons besides his 
suspicious relations with the deceased, which 
ought to have caused his examination. It was 
not of very important purport that he should 
be named in Madame Mazel’s will, not for any 
special legacy, but for the continuation of the 
same advantages which he had enjoyed during 
her lifetime. M. de Savonniéres the elder was 
bound to board and lodge the excommunicated 
monk. But the ex-Dominican had a sister, a 
widow, Madame Chapelain-by name. This per- 
son, penniless like her brother, and with an at- 
tractive countenance, was publicly sought by 
M. de Savonniéres de Lignéres, Madame Ma- 
zel’s second son. In spite of her poverty, she 
hoped to get the young treasurer to marry her. 
By clever coquetry and artful resistance she 
managed to shut his eyes to the ill-assortment 
of their union. The Dame Mazel, absolute in 
her will, opposed the marriage ; the Abbé Pou- 
lard ardently desired it. Only six months be- 
fore the crime, Madame Chapeiain, all the while 
persisting in her rigour, had accepted from her 
suitor costly presents, such as a complete dress, 
comprising even the shoes, made of gold and 
silver brocade. Here was an interest in Ma- 
dame Mazel’s death quite as powerful as poor 
Lebrun’s. 

The Abbé Poulard had lately obtained the 
master-key which Lebrun had been made to 


give up. During his last meal with the mur-j Nain, reporter, proceeded to the application of 





dered lady he repeatedly mentioned that he was 
going to sleep out that night. He had well 
known, at Madame Mazel’s, the lackey Berry, 
afterwards discharged for theft. Still he was 
not interrogated. , 

Another thing told much against him. Ever 
since the commission of the deed, he indus- 
triously spread strange and inconsistent reports 
respecting Lebrun. Sometimes, he accused him 
of being the sole agent in the murder, mixing 
up calumnious insinuations on the memory of 
his benefactress: sometimes, he charged him 
with complicity with Berry, whom the prosecu- 
tion persisted in leaving in the shade. “The 
Dame Mazel,” the ex-monk stated, “had a 
child in her youth by a grand seigneur, who left 
a considerable sum to bring it up. This 
child was no other than Berry, afterwards 
lackey to his own mother. Lebrun, aware of 
his mistress’s errors, had revealed to Berry the 
secret of his birth, in the hope of making him 
his son-in-law. When driven from the maternal 
residence, Lebrun had tried to reinstaie him, 
introducing him by night into his mother’s 
bedroom. Berry had tried to soften her, in 
vain. Yielding to her violent temper, she had 
seized him by the throat; on which he drew his 
knife in self-defence, and killed her without pre- 
meditation.” 

This absurd romance, combined with Pou- 
lard’s interest in Madame Mazel’s death, 
awakened the suspicions of the defence; but 
the prosecution would listen to nothing. The 
master-key was poor Lebrun’s ruin. Of 
eleven judges, three voted for further in- 
quiry, three for the preparatory “ question” or 
torture, six for a sentence to death. 

The sentence actually pronounced on the 18th 
of January, 1690, declared Lebrun “ attained 
and convicted of having taken part in the mur- 
der of the Dame Mazel ; in reparation of which 
he is condemned to make honourable amends, to 
be broken alive and to die on the wheel, after 
the previous application of the ordinary and the 
extraordinary question to obtain the revelation 
of his accomplices ; all his goods confiscated to 
the king, or to whom appertains the right, first 
mulcting them with the sum of five hundred 
francs of fine, in case the confiscation is not to 
the king’s profit; eight hundred franes of civil 
reparation and damages to the Messieurs de Sa- 
vonnitres ; one hundred francs to pray God for 
the soul of the Dame Mazel; the said Lebrun 
declared unworthy of the dispositions and lega- 
cies made in his favour in the will of the said 
Dame Mazel, and condemned to all the costs ; 
suspension of further inquiry against Madeleine 
Tisserel, wife of Lebrun, until after the execu- 
tion.” 

Lebrun appealed against this sentence before 
the Tournelle. On the 22nd of February, the 
aflair was brought on for consideration. ‘Twenty- 
two judges voted ; two only for the confirmation 
of the sentence, four for further investigation, 
the remaining sixteen for the ordinary and 
extraordinary question. On the 23rd, M. le 
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the torture. The fearful sufferings of the rack 
were unable to extort from the unhappy man 
the confession of a crime which he had not com- 
mitted. 

On the 27th, a definitive sentence was pro- 
nounced, quashing the sentence of death deli- 
vered by the Chatelet, and ordering further 
inquiries against Lebrun and his wife during 
the space of a year: Lebrun, meanwhile, to be 
detained in prison, and his wife to remain at 
liberty. The question of tlie nullity of the 
legacy, and of damages, was reserved. In con- 
sequence of this sentence, Lebrun, who had 
hitherto been kept in strict seclusion, had at 
last the consolation of seeing his wife and 
friends. But he did not enjoy the favour long. 
His body had been crushed by the rack, his 
spirit was broken down by grief. A week after 
the sentence, he expired, protesting his inno- 
cence and pardoning his judges. It is to be 
remarked that public opinion, ready as it is to 
believe any accusation, never once admitted his 
culpability. His body was buried in front of 
the altar to the Virgin, in St. Barthélemy’s 
church. His funeral was attended by crowds 
of sorrowing relations and friends. 

Scarcely was poor Lebrun laid in his grave, 
when proofs of his innocence appeared in all 
directions. What a few persons had suspected, 
and whatstill fewer had clearly perceived, became 
evident to the eyes of the public at large. 
They found Berry. A lieutenant of the horse 
patrol arrested him at Sens, where he lived by 
horse-dealing, on the 27th of March, a month 
after the sentence delivered at La Tournelle. 
When they laid hands upon him, he offered the 
leader of the brigade a purse full of louis-d’ors 
if he would let him go. They found upon 
him a watch which Madame Mazel had worn 
the day before her death. 

Berry (whose real name was Gerlat) was, as 
we have said, born at Bourges, where his father 
and mother still resided. His first situation had 
been with a canon in his native town; he then 
lived as domestic with a M. Benard de Rosé ; 
and from thence he passed into Madame Mazel’s 
service. 

Transferred to Paris, several witnesses de- 
posed that they had seen him there at the time 
of the murder. ‘This he stoutly denied. 

The facts imputed by public rumour to the 
Abbé Poulard, were too grave and glaring to 
make it possible to refrain from arresting him. 
He was taken to the Conciergerie and confronted 
with Berry. From that moment, all trace of 
him is lost. He disappeared, and was never 
mentioned afterwards. Doubtless, to avoid the 
scandal of an ecclesiastic’s being mixed up with 
an affair of murder, perhaps also to avert a 
disgraceful exposure from the powerful family 
of the De Savonniéres, they handed over the ex- 
communicated monk to the tender mercies of 
the Church authorities. 

As to Berry, he was left to his fate. His 
guilt became manifest as soon as people chose 
to see it. The shirt and the cravat had really 
belonged to him, The napkin twisted into a 
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cap fitted his head exactly. The knife had been 
seen in his hands, and the victim’s watch was 
found on his person. It was impossible to 
entertain a doubt. But had Lebrun been 
Berry’s accomplice? The latter, unable to deny 
participating in the murder, endeavoured, ne- 
vertheless, to accuse the valet-de-chambre of 
having suggested it: but on the day of his 
execution he acknowledged the truth, and 
relieved his conscience of that calumny. In 
the presence of Reporter Le Nain and Coun- 
sellor Gilbert he made a circumstantial state- 
ment, from which it appears that he, Gerlat, 
alias Berry, was the sole perpetrator of the 
murder and the theft. 

“| arrived in Paris,” he said, “on Wednes- 
day, the 23rd of November, 1689, and put up 
at the sign of the Golden Waggon. My plans 
were laid. I was perfectly acquainted with the 
disposition and the habits of the Mazel esta- 
blishment. The following Friday was the day 
I selected for the execution of my design. At 
dusk, I quickly slipped in by the great door, 
which was left open; there was nobody in the 
court. I then mounted noiselessly into the 
little attic which you reach by passing through 
the corn-loft. I remained there until Sunday, 
watching my opportunity, and living on some 
potatoes and a little bread which I had brought 
with me. 

“On Sunday morning, I was on the alert. 
At the first stroke of eleven I began my pre- 
parations; I well knew that at that hour Ma- 
dame Mazel usually went to mass. I came 
down slowly from the attic, using every pre- 
caution. Madame’s chamber was wide open, 
and nobody in it. From the dust, I judged that 
the maids had only just finished putting it to 
rights. Without loss of time, I tried to creep 
under the bed, but found it impossible to do so 
with my coat on. Fearing a surprise, I rapidly 
returned to the attic, where I took off my coat 
and under-waistcoat, and came down again to 
the chamber in my shirt-sleeves. It was still 
unoccupied, 

“I slipped under the bed, and soon heard 
my former mistress come back from church, 
She fidgeted about, grumbled, scolded, and 
made a fuss. I kept quiet and snug, holding 
my breath. 

“She went to vespers. When I heard the 
carriage roll out at the great gate, I came from 
under the bed, where I was ill at ease. My 
hat incommoded me, so I left it there and took 
a napkin from behind the looking-glass, and 
tied it up so as to form a cap. I also took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to tie up the bell- 
ropes to the curtain-rods. ' 

“ Evening was coming on; all wasready. I 
warmed myself and enjoyed a short doze in 
madame’s arm-chair, until I heard the carriage 
roll into the court. I then got under the bed 
again, and remained there until midnight. 

“Madame Mazel had been in bed an hour; 


I expected to find her fast asleep, but her eyes 
were wide open. She stared at me. ‘I want 
money!’ I said. She tried to sit up in the bed. 
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‘Don’t call out, madame,’ I said to her, softly. 
‘Tf you call out, I will kill you!’ She stretched 
out her arm, but could not reach the bell-ropes. 
She began screaming ‘Help! help!’ At that, 
seeing that her fright prevented her listening 
to reason, I drew my knife and gave her seve- 
ral stabs. She made a slight attempt to defend 
herself; but soon, her strength failing, she 
sank down in the bed with her face on the 
counterpane. I then gave her a great many 
cuts, until she ceased to stir. If she had not 
screamed, I should not have killed her. 

“That done, I lighted a candle and took 
from the bedside the key of the closet. In the 
closet I found the keys of the strong-box, 
which I opened without any difficulty. 1 took 
all the gold there was in a purse; it might 
amount to five or six thousand francs. I put 
that sum into a linen bag which I took out of 
the strong-box, and in which there was a little 
gold. I then closed the strong-box, and put 
the keys in their place in the closet, where I 
found a watch which tempted me. 

“T put the key of the closet close to the bed 
in its usual place; I threw my knife into the 
fire. As to my cravat, and the napkin which I 
made into a cap, I cannot tell how I lost them. 
I took my hat from under the bed and left the 
chamber, the key of which I found on a seat 
close to the door. I made use of it to shut 
the door, fearing if I pulled the door without 
the key, to make too much noise. The door of 
the ante-chamber was shut; I opened it, and 
left it open. 

“T then returned to the little attic; it was 
bright moonlight. I saw that my hands were 
all red, and I washed them with my urine. I 
took off my shirt, and left it under the straw. I 
do not know whether I also left my cravat or 
collar there. I put on my under-waistcoat and 
coat without any shirt, and went down-stairs. 
It might then be an hour after midnight. I 
went to the street door and felt if it was bolted ; 
finding it unbolted, I opened the wicket door 
and went out, leaving the door open. 

“In case of the bolts being close, I had 
brought a rope ladder, by which I meant to 
descend from one of the first floor windows. If 
I could not do that, I should have followed the 
rain-gutter of the great attic until I found an 
entrance into some neighbouring house. Once 
out of doors, I threw the key of the chamber 
into a cellar in the Rue de Macon, and re- 
turned to the Golden Waggon. A half-asleep 
— let me in, and I then went to 

” 


On concluding this general confession, Berry 
added: “ What I have just stated is as true as 
that God is in heaven and that 1 hold this 
crucifix in my hands.” He said nothing about 
family complicities or promptings, which were 
supposed to be at the bottom of the affair; at 





least, if he did, all that part of the business was 
suppressed. Berry was executed. He died 
with courage. 


Lebrun’s innocence being completely proved, 
the rehabilitation of his memory, the restitution 
of the widow’s property, and the payment of his 
legacy, ought not to have met with the slightest 
difficulty ; nevertheless, by a monstrous abuse 
of power, seven whole months passed away 
without the widow’s being able to obtain re- 
dress. By tormenting and intimidating the 
unhappy woman, they tried to frighten her 
into stopping the action for damages which she 
brought against M. de Savonniéres. The civil 
court had condemned Lebrun to the cruel tor- 
ture which was the cause of his death; it was 
at least bound to€@make the widow the only 
possible reparatic MOln indemnity. M. de Sa- 
vonniéres was meah ®nough not to understand 
that obligation. He resisted the claim for 
damages. 

On the 30th of March, 1694, a decree of the 
parlement reinstated Lebrun’s memory, and, in 
spite of Counsellor de Savonniéres’ resistance, 
confirmed the legacy of six thousand francs. 
But the De Savonniéres carried every other 
point. They were simply sentenced to pay the 
costs and the interest on the sum bequeathed 
from the 27th of November, 1689. The torture 
and death of the honest servant, the ruin of his 
family, counted for nothing. M. de Savonniéres 
was a magistrate, influential, rich, held in high 
consideration ; the valet’s widow might deem 
herself fortunate in being able to obtain even 
partial justice. This is one of the cases which, 
constantly accumulating in number and never 
decreasing in iniquity, tended to bring about 
the terrible social revolt known as the First 
French Revolution. 





In No. 443, for October the 19th, will be commenced a 
New Seria Srory by the Author of “ Betta Donna,” 
“ NEveER Forcorren,” &c., entitled 


THE DEAR GIRL. 


To be continued from Week to Week until completed 
in Four Months. 





A NEW SERIAL STORY, 


By WILKIE COLLINS, 


Will also soon appear in these pages. 








On Thursday, 12th December, will be published 
THE 
EXTRA DOUBLE NUMBER FOR CHRISTMAS, 
Written entirely 


By CHARLES DICKENS 
Anp WILKIE COLLINS. 
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